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LIST OF LARA MARLOWE’S DATE- | Algeria. It reminds her of Beirut, where | relations from Oxford and a year of study 

lines since she joined TIME in | she lives with her husband Robert Fisk, | at the Sorbonne. She speaks French and 

1989 reads like a gazetteer of the | Middle East correspondent for the Lon- | Arabic. Among Lara’s greatest assets are 

globe’s hot spots: Kuwait, Iraq, | don newspaper the Independent. “Like | her intrepidness and versatility. Says 
Bosnia, the Gaza Strip, Azerbaijan, So- | Lebanon,” she says, “Algeria is marked by | chief of correspondents Joelle Attinger: 
malia, Zaire and, for the sixth time, Alge- | French as well as Arab culture. Both | “With Lara, you know you'll get the sto- 
ria. Her story this week on the ry. She’s an incredibly quick study, 
fierce struggle between the Islamic an acute observer and rigorously 
fundamentalists and the Algerian fair.” As Marlowe puts it, “I've 
government is a rare and gripping learned how crucial it is to show 
look at a nation many feel is the that I don’t take sides. In a civil war, 
most dangerous in the world, espe- people become irrational. They no 
cially for Westerners. ~ longer want to consider the other's 

In Algeria, says Marlowe, “you're * point of view.” 

not worried about artillery shells or Accordingly, on this latest for- 
snipers but about the guy who might ay, Marlowe not only interviewed 
shoot you point blank or slash your official sources but also sought out 
throat while you're sleeping.” Three ordinary Algerians. When she 
times—once at night—Marlowe ven phoned the mother of a friend who 
tured out on tense patrols with the had fled the country, the woman 
“ninjas,” the country’s masked para- begged her not to visit. “She was 
military police. It is the only way to afraid I'd get killed, and it would be 
see Algiers’ most violent areas. On her fault,” says Marlowe. “But 





DANGER ZONE: Correspondent Marlowe on patrol in 
Algiers with the paramilitary police known as ninjas 


the fourth day, she worked in her hotel | countries have been tugged back and | when I showed up at her apartment, she 
while photographer Abbas accompanied | forth, and the resulting identity crises led | threw her arms around me and cried.” 
the ninjas. His group was ambushed by | in both cases to war.” 
remote-control bombs, severely damaging A native Californian, Marlowe has 
an armored vehicle but, fortunately, injur- | an education ideally suited for a foreign Lhe Vie Z 
ing no one. correspondent, with a B.A. in French 

Ironically, Marlowe feels at home in | from ucLA, a master’s in international President 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FORM THE 
foundation upon which every communi- 
ty is built [Cover Story, Feb. 27]. When 
the foundation starts to crumble, the 
whole structure is at risk of collapse. As a 
nation, the best way for us to address 
crime, teen pregnancy, welfare, gangs, 
high school dropouts and a whole array 
of other problems is to focus on the root 
cause of them all: a breakdown of the 
family. This should be No. 1 on the na- 
tional agenda. We need fewer sleazy talk 
shows and more programs that show 
married couples with children. Our kids 
and young adults need positive television 
role models, and our country needs a 
higher standard of behavior. 
Steven Head 
Joplin, Missouri 
AOL: SHead52296 


THOSE WHO WOULD MAKE DIVORCE MORE 
difficult to obtain should know that this 
approach was tried before with disas- 
trous results. In the middle of the 6th 
century A.D., the Roman Emperor Jus- 
tinian I outlawed no-fault divorce in his 
famous Digest. For hundreds of years 
before that action, Romans had both di- 
vorce for cause and no-fault divorce. Jus- 
tinian, as a good Christian, felt that it was 
his duty to curtail the loose practice of di- 
vorce and thereby bring law into closer 
conformity with the Gospels. The Ro- 
mans, many of whom at that time were 
not Christians, were so incensed that 
Justin II repealed the divorce prohibi- 
tion less than a year after his predeces- | 
sor’s death in 565. 


Peter J. Riga 
Houston 


AS DEVASTATING AS MY PARENTS’ DIVORCE 
was for me, the depression I have battled 
most of my life was rooted in the 13 years 
of cold, angry marriage I lived through 
prior to their breakup. From a very early 
age I often felt powerless and sad, even 
though outwardly I appeared cheerful so 
as not to cause further upset. For me, the 
divorce was one part relief—that the 





The Movement to Strengthen Marriage 
6¢The idea of settling down, having 


a couple of kids and living in a 
house with a white picket fence is 
long gone. 99 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


| fighting was over—and two parts grief, as 


it confirmed for me that ultimately I was 

powerless in the matter. Staying together 

“for the sake of the children” is beside 

the point and probably ends up damag- 
ing them instead. 

Name Withheld by Request 

Atlanta 


YOUR COVER PHOTOGRAPH DEMEANS 
marriage by showing a bride and groom 
bound to each other, an obvious parody 
of “tying the knot.” The use of rope 
around two nonthinking wax figurines 
waiting for meltdown is diabolical. If I 
were contemplating marriage or were 
newly married, gazing at your cover for 
too long would give me cold feet. 
Joseph M. Griska 
Watertown, Connecticut 


MARRIAGE IS NOT ABOUT MAKING A HIGH 
score on a compatibility test. It is a life- 
time commitment to build a relationship 
and is somewhat like undertaking a Lego 
project without instructions. In addition, 
those who are outside the marriage cas- 
tle are eager to get in, but those who are 
already inside are eager to get out. 
Ammunni Bala Subramanian 
Auburn, Alabama 


Microsoft, an Unsettled Giant 


RE YOUR ARTICLE ON CHARGES OF MO- 
nopolistic practices by Microsoft [Busi- 
NESS, Feb. 27]: The U.S. government 
should be careful of the actions it takes 
against the company, which is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of software. 
The U.S. does not need to lose another 
one of its pioneer industries. 
Matthew W. Guido 
North Tonawanda, New York 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE STANLEY SPORKIN IS 
to be highly commended for rejecting 
the government’s antitrust settlement 


| with Microsoft. If Attorney General Ja- 


net Reno fights the judge's rejection 
“with Microsoft’s help in court,” we will 
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Just travel along the hillsides and 
down through the valleys where the 
Appalachian coal mines have 
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Hans Wandfluh , Swiss General Manager at the four-star 
Royal Sonesta Hotel, has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of 
his guests. Just one of the reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel 
has become a New Orleans favorite for business or pleasure. 
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then have two foxes guarding the hen 
house, Reno and antitrust chief Anne 
Bingaman. The antitrust settlement 
Reno is defending was a mere slap on 
Microsoft’s wrist. When it was an- 
nounced, you could hear groans from 
companies all over the computer and 
software world. Fear of retaliation by Mi- 
crosoft had kept firms out of the contro- 
versy. Now some of the formerly silent 
computer companies are backing Judge 
Sporkin in his refusal to go along with the 
Justice Department’s wrist slap. They 
have come to realize that they should 
have put up a good, hard fight long ago, 
when the government first started look- 
ing into Microsoft’s tough practices. Un- 
fortunately, others are still too afraid of 
retaliation to venture into the fray. 
Howard Rodgers 
Prescott, Arizona 


JUDGE SPORKIN’S STATEMENT THAT “MI- 
crosoft is so powerful that neither the 
market nor the government is capable of 
dealing with all of its monopolistic prac- 
tices” is as ambiguous as the antitrust 
laws that make it possible to bring such 
issues to court. Is Microsoft accused of 
committing fraud, sabotaging its rivals’ 
production lines or violating people's 
right not to buy Microsoft products? No. 
The company is being persecuted for be- 
ing the best in the market. 
Ronen Nakash 
Marina del Rey, California 


Change Is a Constant 


THE POLITICAL PROBLEM POSED BY THE 
Mexican state of Chiapas has been am- 
plified by the media, as shown by your 
critical article “Riding Off in All Direc- 
tions” [MExico, Feb. 27]. President Er- 
nesto Zedillo Ponce de Leén has re- 
sponded to economic and _ political 
problems with the concepts of sover- 
eignty and peace, adapting his strategies 
to the needs of the moment. A frequent 
change in strategy is characteristic of all 
modern governments. At present, 
change is the rule everywhere, not the 
exception. The world’s economic system 
results in international market wars. No 
country is responsible for the crises pro- 
duced by the speculation of international 
financial institutions. Keeping the peace 
and avoiding the death of innocent hu- 
man beings wholly justifies any change 
of direction in a civilized society. There is 
no indecision in Mexico. Instead there is 
tolerance and justice—exactly what the 
world needs. 
Ambassador Luis Eugenio Todd 
Permanent Delegate of Mexico 
to UNESCO 
Paris 
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Don’t Enjoy Castro’s Failure 


THROUGH YEARS OF EXPLOITATION AND 
encouragement of brutal dictators who 
supported U.S. business and abused the 
Cuban people, Washington contributed 
to the conditions that brought Fidel Cas- 
tro to power [Cover Stories, Feb. 20]. 
Then U.S. policy petulantly helped push 
Castro into the Soviet embrace. To the 
average Cuban, Castro is still well 
received. His relative popularity after 
years of a vindictive U.S. embargo speaks 
volumes about the many positive aspects 
of his historically necessary revolution. 
To exult in Castro’s failure is neither fair 
nor accurate. No society, not even the 
U.S’s, could effectively survive a puni- 
tive 33-year embargo. Americans, please 
listen and deal with the man your gov- 
ernment and businessmen helped cre- 
ate. Morally, you owe Cuba that much. 
Réini V. Palo, Professor 
Augustana University College 
Camrose, Alberta 


IT IS AMAZING THAT YOUR ARTICLE ABOUT 
Castro didn’t mention the gross human- 
rights violations that have taken place 
during the 36 years of his dictatorship: 
the torture and execution of thousands of 
dissidents, as many as 5,000 political 


prisoners still in Cuban jails, and the or- 
ganization, training and support of ter- 
rorists throughout Latin America in the 
1960s and ‘70s. The U.S. embargo has 


solid moral grounds. 
Teodoro Garcia 
Buenos Aires 


IF CUBANS COULD READ TIME FREELY, 
they would be shocked to learn that their 
great leader jokes about shooting a dedi- 
cated worker or about prostitution not 
being a way of solving Cuba's unemploy- 
ment crisis. The once remarkable health- 
care system is a shambles; visitors regu- 
larly carry suitcases of even the most 
common medications to the island. And 
the proposal to increase the price of alco- 
hol and cigarettes is yet another insult, 
since these “luxuries” are the only escape 
enjoyed by the people of Castro’s Cuba. 
Carlos Lugo Aguilar 
Toronto 


IN HIS DINNER CONVERSATION WITH 
TIME editors, Castro says capitalism “is a 
catastrophe for the world” and de- 
nounces its effects on the environment. 
In Europe we know that communism did 
nothing to preserve our planet. But we 
also know that ecological neglect was 
forced on the people of Eastern Europe 
as long as the two systems were compet- 
ing for world domination. When com- 
munism ceased to be its adversary, capi- 
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talism should have changed its system of 

values. Instead, as Castro says, it keeps 
on “digging its own grave.” 

Volker Lange 

Kleinostheim, Germany 


Diamonds for Divinity 


SO TELEVANGELIST PAT ROBERTSON IS 
dancing with the devil in Zaire, partici- 
pating in that country’s highly lucrative 
diamond trade [ZatReE, Feb. 27]. I find it 





curious that a man who professes his 
life’s work is preaching the word of God 
would have a net worth exceeding sever- 
al million dollars. Oh, I forgot, those dol- 
lars are from the profits of the many cor- 
porations owned by Robertson or his 
church. I wonder if the revenue realized 
from his African endeavors will be tax- 
exempt because it comes from his Afri- 
can Development Co. 
Alexandra R. Helzer 
Laguna Niguel, California 


So the Past Is Recurring 


Readers did not seem shaken by our analysis of the new Star Trek: Voyager series 
as having an unusual number of previously seen plots (CHRONICLES, Feb. 27]. “So 
what if some of the plots in Voyager seem to be rehashed,” wrote Zak Nilsson of 
Milford, New Hampshire. “Do you think the only reason people watch the show is to 
see anever-before-seen plot extravaganza that will completely blow their mind?” 
Mitchell Gore of Sherman Oaks, California, reminded us, “If you want to split hairs 
over recycled plots, look at any TV show. Almost any modern form of storytelling can 
be said to rely on tales told by ancient civilizations.” Chris Bullock of Carmel, 
California, pointed out the popularity of the show, noting, “If the new series is ‘just 
the past recurring,’ then how do you explain that Voyager continues to be extremely 
popular?” Stanley Herz of Somers, New York, while conceding that Voyager may be 
less than fresh, saw a bright side: “It certainly beats 0.J. Simpson!" 








I TAKE EXCEPTION TO YOUR SNIDE REPORT 
on Robertson's relief and development 
efforts in Zaire. I made five trips to that 
country to help set up and organize Rob- 
ertson’s farm and feeding projects that 
would become the African Development 
Co. It is more than difficult to get co- 
operation from all sectors of various Zair- 
ian political and governmental divisions. 
Robertson has persevered. He has in- 
vested his time, his talent and his finan- 
cial resources in Zaire. Robertson is 
personally funding the African Develop- 
ment Co. to the tune of more than $2 mil- 
lion. At least 2,000 Zairians have re- 
ceived regular jobs; eight medical clinics 
currently function with doctors, nurses 
and medicine funded by Robertson. 
TIME ought to be praising Robertson in- 
stead of pummeling him. 
Harry Covert 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Catch-Up on the Info Highway 


DON’T UNDERESTIMATE THE JAPANESE. 

They are late starters, but we know they 

not only catch up; they are capable of 

leaving everyone behind, even in the 
multimedia race [ BUSINESS, March 6]. 

Krishan Kalra 

New Delhi 
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I HOPE AMERICAN COMPANIES ARE STU- 
dents of history and will prevent Japan 
from stealing the U.S’s competitive ad- 
vantage and dominating still another 
market that the U.S. has come to think it 
owns. The Japanese are not creative, but 
they are masters at overtaking an indus- 
try through reverse engineering. Time 
and time again, they have managed to 
replicate accomplishments of the U.S. 
and other countries. We have reached a 
crossroads in which government regula- 
tion is warranted. Officials in Washing- 
ton should help protect U.S. ingenuity. 
Mark Land 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
AOL: MSL69 


Star-Crossed Cinemactors 


GINIA BELLAFANTE’S PAEAN TO THE PRES- 
ent Hollywood crop of young actors, “Gen- 
eration X-Cellent” [Cinema, Feb. 27], 
devastatingly illustrates the debasement 
of currency in talent and beauty of today’s 
actresses com with their counter- 
parts of the 1930s and "40s. Can the dim- 
bulb performance of Marisa Tomei in 
Only You (1994) stand up to Carole Lom- 
bard’s luminosity in My Man Godfrey 
(1936)? How can Winona Ryder, Uma 
Thurman, Sarah Jessica Parker and Drew 





Barrymore compete with Rita Hay- 
worth’s Gilda, Gene Tierney’s Laura, In- 
grid Bergman’s Ilsa in Casablanca and 
Merle Oberon’s Cathy in Wuthering 
Heights? It's the same twentysomething 
age group, but these actresses had more 
than faces. They were riper, more mature, 
more compelling and light-years ahead in 
performance power. Jean Harlow in any 





of her 1930s flicks on video is a greater 

presence than all of today’s vapid players 

put together. There's a reason it’s called 
the Golden Age! 

Gene C. Fusco 

Annapolis, Maryland 


ABOUT A DECADE AGO, I CO-WROTE THE 
movie St. Elmo's Fire with the film’s di- 
rector, Joel Schumacher. We attempted 
to show what life is like for people in 
their early 20s, when many of them come 
to grips with their adult identities. The 
actors who starred in that movie did not 
become the so-called Brat Pack until af- 
ter the movie was made and the media 
had labeled them as such. I did not fully 
realize the harm of this term until I read 
your article on new young stars, with its 
chart updating the careers of the stars of 
St. Elmo’s Fire. What I don’t like is that 
the media is once again trying to label ac- 
tors. Call them Generation X-Cellent | 








Right now get any Microsoft® Office application, and we'll give you an 


interactive training tool from Personal Training Systems. Your comprehensive 
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now, so that in 10 years you can write the 
story of what ever happened to those ex- 
Generation Xers who have since been re- 
placed by Generation Next-ers. It is hard 
enough to do good work in this industry. 
The pressure of the label “hot young ac- 
tor” can be very destructive for artistic 
instincts. I wish these young stars well in 
fighting those demons. 
Carl Kurlander 
Los Angeles 
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ultimately, to certify that the ben- 


It's called risk assessment/cost benefit analysis. Perhaps the reason 


it has been missing over the years is that it's so, well ... businesslike. 
For years, U.S. companies have been calling for federal agencies 


to be required to make risk assessment and cost benefit analyses 

At some point, the regulators simply have to make the public 
aware of the cost of the regulatory function, and they have to allow pub- 
lic input—and even a potential public outcry—into the risk assessment 
process. 

It's simple enough to do. Identify the risk. Determine the cost of 
avoiding it. Decide if the benefit and the cost outweigh the risk. And, 
throughout, be realistic—and be able, 

Government policy too often has evolved from designing rules 
that fit “worst case” scenarios, rather than using estimates that more 
closely reflect the actual risks. 


If the 104th Congress is looking for ways to make America more 
competitive, all that's needed is to pass legislation that calls for every 


Fixing the quick fixes 
One of the major steps to regulatory reform seems like such a logical 
one it is surprising that it has not already become part of the process. 

America's businesses—at least those that intend to be around a 
while—simply don’t make investments without knowing what they 
federal agency to assess the risks to human health, safety and the envi- 
ronment of each new regulation it ponders, and to provide a cost analysis 
of the regulation that accurately states the economic and compliance 


costs to the public. After all, it's the public that pays for those decisions. 


hope to achieve by spending their shareholders’ dollars. It's not a con- 
before promulgating final regulations. Unfortunately, while we've been 
singing that tune over the years, nobody has been listening. 
efits of the regulation justify its costs before it is implemented. 


cept many politicians or bureaucrats have embraced heartily. 
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It's time to overhaul the regulatory process. The nation needs to 
get away from remedies that carry unnecessarily high price tags and 


make America less competitive in world markets. We need to let sci- 
It's the best way to find more sensible solutions to the nation's 


problems. 


When Congress, which writes the laws, and the regulators, who 


are responsible for implementing them, fail to do an effective risk 


assessment/cost benefit analysis, the result can often be harmful. 
Today's regulatory process represents an enormous waste of time, 
people and money—and a drag on the nation's economy. 

ence and economic reality account for more of the decision-making 
process than rhetoric does. 
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Another Nominee Up in Smoke 
Retired Air Force General 
Michael Carns withdrew his 
name from consideration to 
become the next CIA director. 
The here-we-go-again re 
son: possible illegalities con- 
cerning household arrange- 
ments. Carns said the FBI 
had informed him that his 
decision in the late 1980s to 
let a young Filipino move to 
the U.S. with Carns’ family 
may have violated labor and 
immigration laws. Worse, 
said the general, his family 
had had a falling out with the 
young man, who is making 
unspecified accusations that 
might embarrass Carns and 
the Administration if they 
come to light. President Clin- 
ton immediately turned to 
Deputy Defense Secretary 
John Deutch—who has previ- 
ously turned down the CIA 
directorship—to become the 
reluctant new nominee. 





Altering Suits 

The House of Representatives 
passed a package of sweeping 
legal reforms, which Republi- 
cans hailed as a national liber- 
ation from frivolous lawsuits 
and Democrats denounced as 
a victory for business over 
consumers. One measure 
would pressure parties in cer- 
tain federal lawsuits to settle 


or else risk paying a portion of 


the other side's legal fees. An- 
other would establish national 
standards for product-liability 
cases and cap punitive dam- 
ages in civil cases. After lob- 
bying by pharmaceutical 
companies and doctors, the 
latter bill was amended to im- 
munize the makers of FDA- 
approved drugs and devices 
from punitive damages and 
cap medical-malpractice 
awards for pain and suffering 
at $250,000. 





Tax Maneuvers 
House Republicans formally 
unveiled their long-promised 





ENTERPRISING COP OF THE WEEK: Mark Fuhrman scaled O.J. Simpson's wall and 
found the most famous glove in history—good job or racist sleight of hand? 


== INSIDE LOS ANGELES = 


Fuhrman vs. 0.J.: The Prequel 

O.J. Simpson’s lawyers claim Detective Mark Fuhrman is an evidence-planting 
racist. But this isn’t the first time Fuhrman has handled a high-profile case involv- 
ing black football players. Danette Meyers is the D.A. who prosecuted a 1991 case 
involving players from U.S.C.—Simpson’s alma mater—who were accused of a string 
of robberies, beatings and even a kidnapping. Meyers told TimE she was set to ask 
for life sentences when Fuhrman intervened, arguing that the players’ youth and lack 
of criminal records called for leniency. Meyers, herself an African American, agreed 
to let them plea-bargain for 15-year sentences. “Without Mark,” she says, “they would 
have gone away for life. He’s not a guy out to get people because of their color.” 
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E. “Betsy” Ross 
Founder of Ray of 
Hope Inc., a self-help 
organization for coping 
with suicide and grief 


Dr. LisA PORCHE-BURKE 
Chancellor, California 
School of Professional 
| Psychology, Los Angeles 
| DR. ARTHUR CALIANDRO 
Senior minister at the 
former church of 
Norman Vincent Peale 
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@ The brother of a man who 
was stabbed to death in front 
of a New York City McDon- 
ald’s—the suspect is the 


restaurant’s manager—has 
sued the fast-food chain for 
$116 million. 


@ Ablack man in Omaha, 
Nebraska, has filed a 

$40 million suit against the 
makers of a Compton's Ency- 
clopedia CD-ROM. The man 
claims he and his children 
suffered emotional distress 


Not feeling gr-r-r-reat 


last weel 
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when, during a search, he 
accidentally typed in the 
word nigger—instead of 
Niger—and the program 
called up several references. 


@ Awoman has filed a com- 
plaint against the managers 
of a “Treasures of the Czars” 
exhibit in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, demanding they 
hand over to her a Faberge 
egg. The woman claims to be 
a long-lost granddaughter of 
the last Russian Czar. 

k Post. AP 


Sources: New ¥ St Petersburg Times 





ft took until February for Michael Huffington, the loser in Cali- 
fornia’s Senate race, to concede defeat to Dianne Feinstein. And 


yet there he was just last week buying an anti-Feinstein TV ad, this time attacking 
her for her vote against the balanced-budget amendment. TIME asked a panel of 
bereavement experts for advice on how Huffington might come to terms with his 
loss and get on with his life. 


“When you're dealing with a significant loss, the initial reaction 
is to protest, to deny this happened. He was showing a typical 
response. One way to deal with it is to stop, withdraw and reflect 
on ourselves. Turn the grief experience into a growth process. 
During this time, he may finda strength he didn't realize he had.” 


“It’s not healthy. He is doing himself more harm than good. | 
would encourage him to invest in something positive rather than 
putting himself in a position where others perceive him as a sore 
loser. He is not lending himself to future challenges.” 


“After any loss, it’s important to mourn and articulate the hurt 
and disappointment. If we don’t move on, we weaken ourselves. 
If you keep at it, eventually you even separate yourself from your 


supporters.” 
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tax-cut plan. Among the pro- 
posals: a $500-per-child tax 
credit for families earning up 
to $200,000 a year, a capital- 
gains tax reduction and vari- 
ous corporate tax breaks. The 
plan was immediately criti- 
cized by Democrats as a give- 
away to the rich. The pack- 
age, whose five-year cost in 
lost revenues is estimated at | 
$189 billion, also received 
cool reviews in the Senate— 
even among Republicans, 
where deficit reduction is a 
pre-eminent concern. 





Hatfield Keeps His Hat 

A move by young G.O.P. con- 
servatives to dump Oregon’s 
Mark Hatfield from the 
chairmanship of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee 
fizzled in a closed-door party 
caucus. The conservatives 
were angry at Hatfield, who 
voted against the balanced- 
budget amendment—the 
lone Republican holdout. 


Term-Limits Trouble 

Fearing that the second biggest 
item on their wish list (after the 
balanced-budget amendment) 
may also be in trouble, House 
G.0.P. leaders postponed voting 
on a congressional term-limits 
amendment until the end of 
the month in order to gather 
more support. 


Clinton Backs Labor 
President Clinton signed an 
Executive Order barring fed- 
eral agencies from doing 
business with companies that 
hire permanent replacement 
workers during strikes. Re- 
publicans in Congress imme- 
diately began an effort to re- 
verse the order by legislation. 


Smoking: The New Mumps 
Upping the ante in the tobac- 
co debate, FbA Commissioner 
David Kessler said that nico- 
tine addiction begins when 
most smokers are teenagers 
and that smoking should 
properly be addressed as a 
“pediatric disease.” The FDA, 
he said, is still studying 
whether to regulate or restrict 
the sale of tobacco—moves 
that would probably displease 
the current Congress. 
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Generations of Americans have always come to Sears with their dreams. Which is why, today, Sears is sponsoring Team 
Dennis Conner’s ARS c> STRIPES in their defense of the America’s Cup. You see, like you @ Country can have dreams too. 
Stars &> Stripes gear is available at most larger Sears stores. 
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New York: The New Texas 

The Empire State became 
the 38th to authorize the 
death penalty. Fulfilling a key 
campaign promise, Republi- 
can Governor George Pataki 
signed a capital-punishment 
measure into law, ending 18 
years of refusal to do so by 
his Democratic predecessors. 


| The Simpson Trial 


The O.J. Simpson trial moved 


| into what could prove to be its 


most explosive phase: the tes- 
timony of Detective Mark 
Fuhrman, the key investigator 
who defense attorneys have 
suggested is a racist and who, 
they say, may have planted 
evidence to frame Simpson. 
Taking the stand, Fuhrman 
denied engaging in a conver- 
sation about hating “niggers,” 
as was recollected by a 
woman in a fax to the de- 
fense. Under questioning, 
Fuhrman then began a me- 
thodical account of his move- 
ments during the initial inves- 
tigation—an account designed 
to show that he couldn't have 
monkeyed with evidence. 


A Very Big Bet 

Idaho's 1,300-member Coeur 
d'Alene tribe announced 
plans for a weekly national 
phone-in lottery, set to begin 
in the fall, that would feature 
an initial jackpot of $50 mil- 
lion. Odds are high, however, 
that lottery officials in several 
states—fearful that a national 
lottery could siphon off local 
gamblers—will try to halt the 
ambitious venture with a se- 
ries of legal challenges. 


Murder in Pakistan 

Gunmen shot and killed two 
U.S, diplomats and wounded 
a third in Karachi. The Amer- 
icans, all U.S. consulate em- 
ployees, were driving to work 
when the killers, armed with 
assault weapons, pulled up 
alongside the Americans’ van 
and sprayed it with bullets. 
In Washington officials spec- 
ulate that the shootings were 
revenge for the arrest and ex- 
tradition of Ramzi Yousef, a 
suspect in the World Trade 
Center bombing. In a sepa- 











Sometimes 
an accident can be 


an unhappy woman’s 


best friend. 
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One More Reason to Hate Lawyers 


William Kunstler is more than just a lefty defense attorney known 
for taking on unpopular clients like Colin Ferguson and Sheik 
Omar Abdel Rahman. He's also a poet, having just published a col- 
lection of sonnets, Hints & Allegations, which features works such 
as “The Trial of Marion Barry” (“When our officiaidom has 
stooped so low/ We all must utter a resounding ‘No!'”) and 
“William H. Rehnquist” (“The thought that such a man could lead 
the Court/ Might well have made the Framers self-abort”). In fact, 
a number of prominent attorneys display bardic talent—as we dis- 
covered by repunctuating some of their pre-existing words: 











A DOG’S WAIL 

by Johnnie Cochran 
(from his opening statement 

in the O.J. Simpson trial) 

There was no hostility 
No stalking 
No jealousy 
No nothing. 









Stalkers don’t go all across 
the United States 

Working 

Doing commercials 

Shooting movies 

Having a new girlfriend 

Going on with their life ... 





THE VILLAGE IDIOT 
by Melvin Belli 
(from his closing state- 
ment in the trial of Jack 
Ruby for the murder of 
Lee Harvey Oswald) 


In the old days we 
used to call him 
The Village Clown 
The Village Idiot 
Ah, what great sport... 
Until something goes 
wrong... 


They have to tell you 
That it is about a dog’s wail 
When a man’s life 

Is at stake 


IF YOU LOOK LIKE A DUCK 
by Bruce Cutler 

(from remarks to a reporter on 

Then the cry goes out, client John Gotti) 

“Whom do you suspect 
the most?” 
“Who would do 

an unusual thing 


like that?” 







Fal If you look like a duck 
\ Quack like a duck 
Walk like a duck 
And the government calls you 


i a duck 
The answer: | eae 
The Village Idiot! You must be a duck 
_ oe ny ¥ So if the government calls you 
e Village Idiot! t 
tak Ruby! Sue a gangster 


You must be a gangster 
And he’s not. 





By Michael Quinn 


rate attack, terrorists explod- 
ed a bomb outside a Karachi 
mosque, killing a dozen peo- 
ple—many of them children. 


Mexican Scandal Widens 

The Mexican government is 
seeking the extradition from 
the U.S. of former deputy at- 
torney general Mario Ruiz 
Massieu. Ruiz Massieu, who 
served as his country’s top 
drug-enforcement official, is 
accused of blocking the in- 
vestigation of his brother’s 
murder (his brother had 
been the No. 2 man in Mexi- 
co’s ruling P.R.1. party) and is 
suspected of taking money 
from drug traffickers. The 
government asked the U.S. to 
freeze more than $7 million 
deposited by Ruiz Massieu in 
American banks. 


Christopher in the Middle East 
Traveling through the Middle 
East, U.S. Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher spoke of 
a “new burst of energy” in 
the flagging peace process. 
Israel and the Palestinians 
established a July 1 deadline 
for reaching agreement on 
extending Palestinian self- 
rule, now limited to the Gaza 
Strip and Jericho, to the rest 
of the West Bank. There 
were strong hints that Israel 
and Syria would resume talks 
in Washington. And with 
Christopher at his side, 
Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak slightly softened 
Cairo’s refusal to vote for an 
extension of the 25-year-old 
Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty unless Israel joins too. 


Bosnian Atrocities 

A just released report from 
the cia concludes that 90% 
of Bosnian war atrocities 
were committed by the 
Serbs, with at least the tacit 
approval of their leaders. The 
report, based on aerial pho- 
tographs and firsthand ac- 
counts, comes just as the U.S. 
and its European allies are 
portraying Serb leader Slobo- 
dan Milosevic as a peace- 
maker, seeking to lure him 
into serious negotiations with 
the Bosnian government and 
Croatia. Meanwhile, in north- 
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western Bosnia, the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees 
cut emergency food aid to 
more than 100,000 Croatian 
Serbs and Muslim rebels, say- 
ing their leaders were making 
relief efforts impossible. 


Zhirinovsky Does India 
Russian ultranationalist 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, paying 
a first-ever visit to the Indian 
subcontinent, thrust himself 
into the middle of a long- 
running border dispute. In- 
dia should be restored to its 
pre-1947 boundaries, he de- 
clared, a fiat that would ef- 
fectively wipe Pakistan and 
Bangladesh off the map. 


Dollar's Roller-Coaster Ride 
The dollar took a steep dive 
over four days last week— 
hitting record lows against 
the yen—but leveled off when 
Federal Reserve Chairman 
Alan Greenspan hinted at an 
interest-rate hike. 


Jobless Rate Down, Stocks Up 
The nation’s unemployment 
rate reached its lowest point 
in 42 years as employers 
added more than 300,000 
new jobs to their payrolls in 
February. “The fundamentals 
of this economy overall are 
healthier than they have 
been in a generation,” a jubi- 
lant President Clinton told a 
news conference. Wall Street 
chimed in to close on Friday 
at a record 4035. 


Orange Co.: Distress Sale 
Struggling to cope with last 
December's staggering $1.7 
billion bankruptcy, officials 
in California’s Orange 
County announced plans to 
sell off area assets such as 
libraries, courts and a juve- 
nile-detention facility—tap- 
ping every possible revenue 
source except higher taxes. 
Officials also said they 
would lay off more than 
1,000 county employees. 


Losing Their Barings 

Lawyers for Nicholas Lee- 
son, the trader whose high- 
flying deals put Barings Bank 
out of business, insisted that 
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HEALTH 


THE GOOD NEWS 
V More evidence that taking 
estrogen after menopause helps 
the heart as well as curbs 
hot flashes: a study of 9,000 
women found that older pa- 
tients who had undergone hor- 
mone-replacement therapy for 
at least 10 years were 30% less 
likely to die from heart disease 


¥ Doctors may be able to alleviate some of 
the symptoms of chronic fatigue syndrome 
by treating their patients’ blood pressure. 
After studying seven adolescents with crs 
for seven months, researchers discovered 
that whenever the patients stood up, their 
blood pressure would fall instead of rise (as 
it does in healthy people); therefore, not 
enough blood was pumped to the brain, 
leading to the foggy-headedness CFs pa- 
tients often complain about. 


Sources: GOOD—University of Pittsburg? Lancer 
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than women who had not been treated. 


THE BAD NEWS 
Babies who either live with 
or are cared for by adults who 
smoke are at greater risk of de- 
veloping sudden infant death 
syndrome. A study of 200 cases 
of stps has indicated that a baby 
exposed to more than 21 ciga- 
rettes a day was 23 times more 
likely to die than an infant not 
exposed to tobacco smoke. 
v Scientists have long thought that an HIV 
vaccine would have to protect against at 
least eight different strains of the virus. 
New research suggests that even some of 
these subtypes can combine with each oth- 
er to create new strains, further complicat- 
ing efforts to find a vaccine. 


People who take drugs called calcium 
channel blockers for high blood pressure 
may be increasing their risk of heart attack. 


BAD-— Journal of the Amencan Medical Assocation, Nature, Uneversty of Wavtengton in Seatte 


A Sneak Peak at Oliver Stone’s Nixon 


TIME has obtained a draft of the script for Oliver Stone’s next slated film, 
Nixon. The script, written by Steve Rivele and Chris Wilkinson, is not near- 
ly as convoluted as Stone's JF K—at least not at this stage of its development. 
Nevertheless, Nixon will apparently offer lots of cud for the director's con- 
spiracy-theory fans to chew. Though the sceenplay begins with a prologue 
confessing that “some scenes ... have been imagined,” it also contends that 
the script “is based on numerous public sources and on incomplete histor- 
ical findings ” (emphasis added). Among the more esoteric “findings”: 


«While Vice President, Nixon allegedly orga- 
nized an ill-fated covert plan to assassinate 
Fidel Castro. The plan, known as “Track 2” 
(the Bay of Pigs was “Track 1”), was to have 
been carried out by a shadowy, group of CIA 
agents, Cubans, mobsters and right-wing 
businessmen. 


* Three years later, this same group, which 
never disbanded, assassinated J.F.K. on its 
own initiative, thus making Nixon somewhat 
complicit in the murder. 


*E. Howard Hunt, who 
was part of the Watergate 
burglary team, black- 
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mailed the White House into paying him hush 
money—not so much because of his role in 
the burglary, however, as because he had 
worked directly under Nixon on Track 2. 


“Nixon himself erased the famous 18% min- 
utes of White House tape because it con- 
tained references to Track 2. 


«White House chief of staff Alexander Haig 
ultimately pressured Nixon into resigning by 
implying that some unnamed second party 
had a pristine copy of the erased tape. 


* Of further interest: the 
script has Nixon literally 
haunted by the ghosts of 
his mother and Alger 

Hiss. The President also 
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Home Theatre to a new level. 


2 300 miles above sea level, to be exact.) 


— ae D 


Introducing the RCA DSS 
Digital Satellite System. At 
this moment, satellites hover 
ing more than 22,300 miles 
above the equator are beaming 
the world’s first ever high 
power! digital broadcast to 
living rooms all across the 
United States. A broadcast 


that will quite literally change 


the way we watch television. 


And the only way to get it is 

with a tiny RCA 18-inch dish 

and set-top receiver. It's the 

RCA brand DSS System 

Those that have it will be 
} 


ready for the television ride 


of their lives. The signal is 


digital. So your RCA Home 


Theatre’ can now get CD-quality sound and a picture so sharp and clear it’s candy for the eyes and ears 
Never before has there been such an incredible combination of choice and control. The DSS System 
delivers over 150 channels. Programs you want to watch, when you want to watch them. Hit movies that run 


every thirty minutes. Special events you wont find any where else. Even season television oy 


SS tickets for your favorite sports teams whose 


m4 » 
(7 


games aren't televised in your area. The RCA brand DSS Digital Satellite System. &¥\s be 


The reason the future of television is really looking up. Changing Entertainment Again. ros 











Leeson never intended to 
run away from the debacle. 
Indeed, his weeklong dash 
from Singapore was al- 
legedly nothing more than a 
long-planned holiday. In 
Singapore accountants 
looking into Leeson’s trans- 
actions reported that two 
months’ worth of records 
had disappeared. Finally, a 
Dutch banking and insur- 
ance firm, ING Group, 
completed its takeover of 
Barings. 
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He's Ba-a-a-ack? 

The rumor mill began hum- 
ming after Michael Jordan 
showed up for three 
straight practice sessions 
with his old team the 
Chicago Bulls. “I have de- 
cided to end my baseball 
career,” Jordan said. All 
sorts of speculation were 
rife, and late Saturday word 
spread that Jordan would 
rejoin the Bulls for their 
March 24 game against the 
Orlando Magic and 
Shaquille O'Neal, the 
N.B.A’s current megastar. 


Did Cocaine Kill Reggie Lewis? 
Boston Celtics star Reggie 
Lewis, who collapsed and 
died 19 months ago while 
shooting baskets, may have 
suffered heart damage from 
cocaine use—rather than a 
common-cold virus—accord- 
ing to an exhaustive article 
in the Wall Street Journal. 
The Celtics, who were por- 
trayed as covering up Lewis’ 
alleged drug abuse, de- 


nounced the piece as “racist” 


and threatened to bring a 
$100 million lawsuit against 
the Journal. 


OneAustralia Goes Down Under 
In just 2 min. 22 sec., Aus- 
tralia’s $3 million entry in the 
America’s Cup trials broke in 
half in rough seas off San 
Diego and sank to the bottom 
of the Pacific. All 17 crew 
members were rescued. 
Team officials sent an older 
boat into the races to replace 
the sunken sloop. 








CHRONICLES 


MILES 


MATT URBAN IN 1980 


DIED. YISRAEL GALILI, 72, Israeli weapons 
designer who invented the Galil automatic 
rifle and assisted in the development of Is- 
rael’s most notorious export, the Uzi; fol- 
lowing a collapse; in Givatayim, Israel. 


DIED. LIEUT. COLONEL MATT URBAN, 75, 
World War II hero; in Holland, Michigan. 
Urban’s World War II exploits across the 
European theater ultimately earned him 
more combat decorations than any other 
soldier in American history, including the 
Medal of Honor and seven Purple Hearts 
for wounds received in combat, like the 
bullet that tore out a vocal cord and left him 
raspy-voiced to the end of his days. He led 
a milder civilian life as a recreation director. 


DIED. MORRIS BERNARD ZALE, 93, retailer; 
in Dallas. Born into poverty in Russia, Zale 
grew prosperous mass-marketing jewelry 
in America through his string of 1,200 Zale’s 
stores, where credit lines and other come- 
ons sold luxury to the less affluent. 
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EDWARD BERNAYS IN 1952 


DIED. EDWARD L. BERNAYS, 103, public re- 
lations pioneer; in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Bernays, the Thomas Edison of Amer- 
ican p.r., actually promoted Thomas Edison 
in the course of a long career that began in 
earnest when Bernays set up shop in 1919. 
Now regarded as the virtual inventor of 
modern public relations, he promoted En- 
rico Caruso, Ivory soap, Henry Ford, World 
War I, hairnets, various projects for every 
President from Coolidge to Eisenhower, 
the color green (at the request of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes, concerned that women 
were resisting the green packaging because 
it clashed with their clothes) and Time Inc. 
Along the way, Bernays developed many 
now commonplace opinion-shaping strate- 
gies, including celebrity endorsements and 
the use of surveys and polling data, both for 
research and as selling points in their own 
right. As his reputation grew, so did his 
opinion of his profession, which he referred 
to, in a slightly Orwellian coinage, as “the 
engineering of consent.” 








55 YEARS AGO 





Music: Against Smut 


America was nervous about 


IN TIME 


song lyrics: “Tin Pan 
g 


SALACIONS 


Alley’s current trend has been called ‘the double-entendre era’ 
by Eli Oberstein, president of the U.S. Record Corp. Mr. Ober 
stein’s biggest hit (150,000 copies) is She Had to Ga and Lose It at 
the Astor ... Such ‘blue’ songs are naturally not allowed on the 
radio networks. Last week NBC revealed that 147 songs are on its 
may noteven be 
boy ... Dirty 


Many another song has to be 


blacklist. Because their titles are suggestive, 137 
played instrumentally. Among them: Lavender Cox 


Lady... But in the Morning, No 





Cover: Irish revolu- 
tionary turned 
Prime Minister 
Eamon de Valera 


laundered before 


NBC will pass it. Not to be sung in Thank You Father are the lines: ‘Though your 


father’s name was Stanley,/ Thank God that he was manly.’ "—M]az 


—By Kathleen Adams, Christine Gorman, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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By GEORGE J. CHURCH and 
RICHARD LACAYO 





YOU KNOW A GOVERN- 


At a Senate committee 
hearing last month to reconfirm 
Shirley Chater as commissioner of the 
Social Security Administration, Re- 
publican Alan Simpson of Wyoming 
confronted Chater with a poll showing 
that more people under the age of 35 
believe in uFos than in the prospect 
that Social Security will pay them 
benefits upon retirement. Whatever 
the merits of their judgment on 
extraterrestrials, on Social Security 
the new workers have it exactly right. 
Given enough time, reality bites. 

Long before they get their first seri- 
ous wrinkle—in 20 years, more or less, 
when people now in their mid-40s 
begin to retire—the system will be 

















lurching into its final crisis. 
For government to pay pen- 
sions to the advancing tide 

of baby boomers will almost 
certainly require stunning 
benefit reductions or huge 
tax increases. More likely 
both. After years of fiscal and 
political fecklessness, an ex- 
plosive conclusion. 

And years before it collapses 
altogether—starting this year— 
the Social Security system will 
begin to be a bad deal for increas- 
ing numbers of those who do col- 
lect benefits. Until now, just about 
all recipients have got back the sum of their 
lifetime contributions, plus interest, with just 
a few years of retirement checks. Everything 
after that was gravy. But some 1995 retirees 
will be the system’s first losers—meaning the 
benefits they stand to collect will, on average, 
fall short of what they paid in Social Security 
taxes, plus the interest those taxes might have 
earned if the money had been invested in, 
say, a bank savings account. 

The unlucky pioneers are higher-in- 
come men (they pay more during their 
working years) who have never married (so 
they won't get the additional 50% in spousal 
payments that can go to married male re- 
tirees). A small category, but prophetic. 
They will be the first to run up against the 


personal deficit in store for 
many younger workers, who pay much 
higher rates of Social Security tax than their 
parents’ generation. If the system let earli- 
er retirees make out like bandits, for every- 
one who follows it’s hands up. 

Or at least that’s what will happen if 
Social Security endures in something like 
its present form. Should it? Though it’s 
anathema to most politicians to say so, 
among the scholars and policy analysts 
who study the budget charts and chew 
their nails in suspense as the baby boomers 
inch toward later life, the verdict is just 
about unanimous: as Social Security nears 
its 60th birthday, it is ripe for retirement. 

Most Americans, they argue cogently, 
would be better assured of a financially in- 
dependent old age by a two-tier system. Part 


| their 













of it would guarantee a safety net to 
those who really need it. A second 
part, funded through mandatory 
private savings, would pay all 
Americans retirement _ benefits 
pegged to their actual contribu- 
tions. But if the change is to take 
place, it would be better to have it 
before the immense claims of re- 
tiring baby boomers send the sys- 
tem into shock—and create a 
huge bloc of pensioners fiercely 
invested in the status quo. Also 
before a resentful younger generation, faced 
with the prospect of giant tax hikes, starts 
practicing reform with a sledgehammer. 


HOW DO WE GET OUT OF THE PRESENT 
predicament? In the always conventional 
wisdom of Washington, legions of the 


| elderly and those nearing retirement are 


terrified that any change, even the small- 
est, will lead sooner or later to slashing 
none too generous government 
checks. And they will punish any legislator 
who doesn’t swear to keep hands off the 
system with the electoral equivalent of 
burning at the stake. This attitude certainly 
exists, and not only among older Ameri- 
cans of modest means. Leonard Schwartz, 
52, a lawyer in Austin, Texas, earns a six- 
figure income and has built up a sizable 
nest egg for the retirement he hopes to 
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start early. Even so, he’s worried. “I’m 
going to be relying in part on those [Social 
Security] benefits. If they start cutting in 10 
or 15 years, after I’ve retired, there’s going 
to be no way for me to adjust.” 

In the Senate earlier this month, the 
balanced-budget amendment was brought 
down largely because its G.O.P. sponsors 
would not give ironclad assurances that So- 
cial Security would not be touched. In op- 
position, a few Democratic Senators said 
they were trying to prevent Congress from 
“looting” the Social Security trust fund to 
cover the deficit in other operations. 

That contention is, to put it politely, 
mendacious nonsense. It perpetuates one of 
the worst myths about Social Secu- 
rity—the idea that the system has 
piled up vast reserves to pay future 
pensions. In fact, the so-called 
trust fund is an empty cookie jar 
because the Treasury has already 
raided it for hundreds of billions. 

Right now the process 
makes everybody look good. 
The Social Security Administra- 
tion this year will collect about 
$58 billion more in taxes than it 
pays out. The surplus goes into 
the trust fund, and is “invest- 
ed” in Treasury bonds. Which 
means the Federal Govern- 
ment borrows the $58 billion 




















and spends it on aircraft carriers, welfare 
checks and the like. The government gets to 
report a deficit of $193 billion, rather than 
the $251 billion it would have to confess to 
if it did not have the use of that Social Se- 
curity money. At the same time, the Social 
Security trust fund shows an increase of 
$58 billion in the money it supposedly has 
stashed away to pay future pensions. 

Ah, but what happens when the fund 
needs hard cash? That day is coming, maybe in 
2013, maybe in 2019; estimates vary. Sometime 
around then, Social Security taxes paid by peo- 
ple still working will no longer cover the pen- 
sions owed. The trust fund will have to turn the 
Treasury bonds it holds into real money. | 

Good luck, guys. The Federal Govern- | 
ment will have long | 
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since spent the proceeds. To redeem the 
bonds, it will have to raise income taxes 
sharply or slash spending on things other 
than pensions severely, or borrow the mon- 
ey from the general public and drive up in- 
terest rates, or print money and give a big 
boost to inflation. Or Social Security taxes 
will have to be raised heavily yet again. (They 
have already multiplied 10 times since 1950, 
from 3% on the first $3,000 of a worker's 
earnings to 12.4% on the first $61,200 of 
earnings, with employer and employee the- 
oretically each paying half.) Or pensions will 
have to be reduced greatly. 

Nor will that be the end. Assume, for 
the moment, that the Treasury does some- 
how come up with the cash to redeem the 
bonds in the trust fund. Some time around 
the year 2029, when Generation X starts to 

retire, the trust fund—even if 

it existed at all—would be 
empty. At that point, to main- 
tain pension payments, even 
at a reduced level, the Social 
Security tax by some calcula- 
tions will have to be raised to 
17% of wages—a level that 
would devastate the economy. 

Why did the system fall into 
this trap? Primarily, says Nobel- 
prizewinning economist Milton 
Friedman, because it was “de- 
signed for a world that no longer 

















YOU THINK YOU'VE GOT MONE 
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Annual Social Security receipts will fall short of the amount 
due to pensioners, and the system will have exhausted its 
surplus and begun to require additional revenues. 
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exists.” In 1935—or even in January 1940, 
when the first checks were mailed—the U.S. 
was a much smaller, poorer country, still 
ravaged by the Great Depression that struck 
with special savagery at the old. Those peo- 
ple lucky enough to have jobs were over- 
whelmingly male. Even more important, the 
world had yet to hear of organ transplants 
and the manifold other wonders of modern 
medicine. Once they were available, along 
with the better nutrition and sanitation that 
accompanied postwar prosperity, Americans 
began living—and collecting pension bene- 
fits—longer than the architects of Social 
Security could ever have dreamed. 
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In 1940, only 54% of American men 
and 61% of women could expect to cele- 
brate their 65th birthdays; after they did, 
the men could expect to live 13 more years, 
the women 15. By 1990, though, 72% 
men and 84% of women could count on 





| 
wage earner’s benefit. 
i 
i 


60% of all married women—pay into 
the system at the same rate as their 
husbands and can choose to collect 
either the spouse benefit or their 
own pension, whichever is higher. | 
But because women often earn less 
than men—and many work 
sporadically—their own pension is 
likely to be the lower amount, and 
then they receive the spouse benefit 
instead. So for many working 
women, their contributions to Social 
Security make no difference in the 


child rearing somewhat like 
a job—and rewards staying 
married. 












sioners—beyond recognition. In 1950 there 
were 16 workers paying taxes for every retiree 
collecting benefits. Now three workers sup- 
port each pensioner. And that is before the 


of | system gets hit with a double whammy as a 


result of the baby boom. Beginning around 


reaching the age of 65—and those were | 2012, and extending over more than a genera- 


percentages of a much larger population. 
Once past retirement age, the men would 
live an additional 15 years and the women 
20. Some experts think most babies born 
this year will live for 85 or even 90 years. 
The irresistible force of demographics has 
changed the most important of all Social 
Security figures—the ratio of workers to pen- 
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tion, the boomers will be retiring by the mil- 
lions each year. As they leave the work force, 
they will be replaced by the much less 
numerous members of the baby-bust cohort, 
born between 1965 and 1975. By year 2030, 
there will be only two workers to support 
each pensioner—and at current rates of tax 


| and benefits, it can’t be done, No way. 


{ PROBLEMS NOW... 


Social Security's future 
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BENEFITS AND TAXES 
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Worker’s employer puts in the same 
amount. Self-employed pay double. 












How long it will take you to get it back 


For workers retiring in January 1995 at the age of 65 





Low-Wage Earner 

($10,682 in 1995) 
Cumulative Social Security 
paid by worker* 





Monthly benefit amount $520.00 
Approximate number of 20 months 
months to recover what 

earner has put in 








ONE SENATOR’S FINANCES 





CYNTHOA JOHMEON FOR TIME 


Wyoming Senator Alan 
Simpson, 63, might cite his 
own pension figures in arguing 
that people would be better off 
if they could invest their Social 
Security taxes elsewhere. 
Simpson's $92,000 total Social 
Security contributions will get 
him a benefit of $1,135 a 
month, San Antonio 
C.P.A.Steven Bankler calculates 
that investing that money in 
short-term Treasury notes 
would have allowed Simpson to 
buy an annuity worth $1,295 a 
month; sinking the money into 
corporate bonds would have 
given him $1,880. 


Average-Wage Earner Maximum-Wage Earner 
($23,738 in 1995) 


$10,185.43 $22,634.18 $48,026.99 


"Worker is assumed to have had earnngs trom age 22 through the year before retwement, 
The worker's employer puts im the samme amaunt as the worker 
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Social Security taxes 
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Many people flatly refuse to believe 
Social Security was sold to the populace as 
social insurance, with disastrous effect. 
Legions of people take it as an article of 
faith that each person gets back in benefits 
exactly as much as he or she has paid in 
contributions during the working years. 
Some seem to think that somewhere in the 
depths of the system is an account bearing 
each person’s name and number, contain- 
ing the exact amount of taxes paid over a 
lifetime, in cash or readily cashable securi- 
ties, to be paid back penny for penny on 
retirement. This idea lends a note of moral 


that benefit formulas never be touched. 

But it is a mirage. To finance Social 
Security, Congress set up a pay-as-you-go 
system that is still in operation: each year’s 
pensions are paid out of the taxes con- 
tributed by workers that year. In the early 
days it was a fabulous money-and-votes 
machine. Workers paying taxes, even at 
what now look like phenomenally low 
rates, so heavily outnumbered retirees that 
Congress could raise benefits every few 
years, to the glee of pensioners and the bal- 
lot-box profit of their representatives. Even 
when the money began to run out in 1983, 


fervor—almost fanaticism—to the demands | a bipartisan commission saved the day—for 
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Source Secaal Security Admmstratan 





the next 75 years, it was then thought—by 
recommending rather minor cutbacks in 
benefits and very major increases in taxes, 
the last of which took effect only in 1990. 
That road to salvation, however, has 
probably hit a dead end. Social Security 
taxes, once negligible, have become a 
severe burden, and one of the most regres- 
sive taxes that government collects. An 
estimated two-thirds of all workers, espe- 
cially younger ones and the working poor, 
pay more Social Security tax than federal 
income tax. In 1991 a family of four earning 
half the median U.S. income—$43,000 that 
year—paid 4.8% of its meager earnings in 
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How Chile Got It Right 


By SUNEEL RATAN WASHINGTON 


E “TWO-TIER SYSTEM” THAT MANY EXPERTS ON SOCIAL 
Security recommend for the U.S. was pioneered in Chile. 
Having passed through years of military dictatorship before 
becoming a democracy, that country isn’t normally re- 

garded as a showcase of social policy. Yet its 14-year-old retire- 
ment system is being adopted by a number of other nations, in- 
cluding Argentina, Australia and Sweden, that have graying 
populations and overburdened pension plans. The enforced 
savings and investment features of the new system are already 
credited with one remarkable outcome: the net worth of the av- 
erage Chilean—$21,000—is almost four times the worker's av- 





enues, that goes to only the poorest pensioners, Everyone 
else is required to put 12% of salary into one of 24 large 
investment funds that the government tightly regulates. The 
results, say boosters of the Chilean solution, are all on the 
upside. Individual Chileans now enjoy retirement benefits 
that are 40% higher than those paid under the old system. 
The Chilean economy gains as well. Assisted by the assets 
stashed away under the pension plan, the nation’s once ane- 
mic savings rate is up to a healthy 29%. (In the U.S. it’s just 
3%.) That in turn has been a factor in helping sustain Chile’s 
enviable 8% annual growth rate. 

The jury is still out on whether Chile’s social safety net for 
the elderly poor is sufficient or will prove enduring in the 
face of other budgetary priorities. But in October the World 
Bank released an international study of pension systems that 
deemed the Chilean approach instructive not only to the 


erage annual salary. By compar- 
ison, the average American has a 
net worth just about equal to the 
average U.S. salary of $36,000. 
Chile’s earlier pension sys- 
tem was based on the Ameri- 
can model. By the mid-1970s it 
faced a financing meltdown 
that presented the government 
of General Augusto Pinochet 
| with two familiar options: cut 
benefits or raise taxes. Instead 
Pinochet scrapped the payroll 
tax-financed system altogether 
and replaced it with a small, 
flat stipend, funded out of the 
government's 


general rev- Even Chile’s peasants have increased their net worth 





income tax, but 12.4% to Social Security. 
Those figures, it is true, include the half 
share of Social Security taxes supposedly 
paid by employers—and so they should, say 
economists; in reality the worker pays the 
whole tax. A business owner who must pay 
an amount equal to 6.2% of a new worker's 
wages to the Social Security Administra- 
tion simply reduces the worker’s starting 
wage by that much. 

So what's the answer? The thoroughly 
conservative Heritage Foundation would 
have us privatize the system altogether, 
allowing anyone who so desires to opt out 
at once and receive from the government a 
check for their contributions to date. They 
would then be obliged to invest that mon- 
ey, plus all future contributions that would 
have otherwise gone to the Social Security 
trust fund, into a mandatory ta. Dan 
Mitchell, a Heritage analyst, calls that “a 
reasonable way of cutting our losses.” 

How reasonable? Under that arrange- 
ment the workers most likely to leave the 
system would be the youngest and the 
most prosperous, taking with them their 
larger tax contributions. Those most likely 
to remain would include a disproportion- 
ate number of low-wage, low-tax workers, 
who rarely have the kind of jobs that come 


with good pensions. In no time the govern- 
ment’s obligations to retirees would exceed 
its Social Security revenues, leaving it 
without funds to continue paying checks to 
the current crop of retirees or to those 
nearing retirement who were counting on 
Social Security. “The system is obligated to 
them,” says Eugene Steuerle, an expert at 
the Urban Institute, a middle-of-the-road 
Washington research institute. “Society 
does have this obligation.” 

For the larger number of Social Securi- 
ty critics who don’t want to send the sys- 
tem into tilt but still want to see it radically 
revised, there are still a number of major 
changes that could have a real impact: 


CUT THE OUTFLOW: That could mean 
raise the retirement age from 65. And raise 
or abolish the early retirement age, now 
62, at which recipients can collect partial 
benefits. Or institute a means-test denying 
full benefits to those with huge incomes 
from other sources. Or reduce annual cost 
of living increases. Or do them all. The 
general idea is to reduce the total of bene- 
fits payable and thus put off the evil day 
when the system crashes. 

The retirement age is already sched- 
uled to rise very slowly, to 67 by 2027. 
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developing countries the bank 
serves but also to advanced 
industrial nations with troubled 
government-financed pension 
systems, such as France, Ger- 
many, Italy—and the US. | 
Social Security scholars assert 
that there is not the same 
urgency for change inthe U.S. | 
But, says Robert Genetski, a 
Chicago-based economic con- 
sultant, “when the American 
worker finds out that the typi- 
cal worker in Chile has more 
assets than we have, the Ameri- 
can worker is going to get very 
upset.” tT] 
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Many think it should be boosted faster, 
and to age 70. “It is absurd to keep the 
same retirement age as when life 
expectancy was 10 to 15 years lower,” says 
economist Friedman—still active as a 
senior research fellow at Stanford’s Hoover 
Institution at the age of 82. It is also very 
expensive to prompt people to retire at 
what now seems to be an early age and col- 
lect pensions rather than pay taxes that 
might finance others’ pensions for a vital 
five years or so. The counterargument, 
voiced by International United Mine 
Workers of America president Richard 
Trumka, among others, is that many blue- 
collar jobs are too physically demanding to 
be continued beyond, or even up to, 65. 

As for means-testing benefits, Peter Peter- 
son, the investment banker and former Secre- 
tary of Commerce who helped found the anti- 
deficit Concord Coalition, proposes a detailed 
plan: households with annual incomes of more 
than $35,000 would have all their federal ben- 
efits, including Medicare, civilian and military 
pensions, farm subsidies as well as Social Secu- 
rity, reduced on a sliding scale starting at 7.5% 
and going up an additional 5% for every 
$10,000 of extra income. At $185,000 or above, 
households would lose 85% of federal benefits. 
Peterson figures his plan would save $36 bil- 


lion annually in Social Security 
outlays by the year 2000. 

Opponents argue that the 
scheme would introduce bad 
incentives into the system by 
tempting high earners to con- 
ceal income. What some of them 
would prefer to see is a gradual, 
across-the-board reduction of 
benefits. One way that could be 
accomplished is by ending the 
special protection against inflation 
granted to Social Security pen- 
sions, which are increased every 
year to offset the full amount of 
inflation. Cost of living adjustments in most 
private pensions and in workers’ wages are 
limited to part, if any, of the annual increase 
in prices. Why should Social Security pen- 
sioners alone be fully protected? Political 
clout, and no other reason. 


GO PRIVATE: This is a variation on the 
Heritage Foundation idea, but one that 
would not allow younger and more afflu- 
ent workers to abandon the system alto- 
gether. The basic concept: require workers 
to place part but not all of their Social 


Security contribution into a system of 


mandatory 1RAs. The funds’ managers, 












































selected by 
the government for integrity and 
competence, would invest the money in 
corporate stocks and bonds. In most ver- 
sions, workers would get to choose funds 
that pursued very conservative or more 
adventuresome investment strategies. 

At retirement, workers would get a 
pension based on the amount of contribu- 
tions, plus accumulated earnings, in their 
individual account, the way many people 
wrongly think Social Security runs now. 
It’s also the way many corporate pension 
and savings plans work, including the 
ubiquitous 401(k). 

This plan differs from the Heritage 
scheme, however, in that it would still 





require some mandatory pay- 
ment into government coffers as 
well, which would be used to 
provide a safety net for indigent 
retirees and to guarantee bene- 
fits to current retirees and 
those soon to come who have 
not spent a lifetime accumu- 
lating a private account. But 
younger workers would be on 
notice that when they reach 
retirement, they will have to 
depend largely on what they have 
built up in their ras. 


COMBINE IDEAS: No one solution is likely 
to cure all the ills of Social Security. 
“There’s a good argument for doing many 
things at once,” says economist Neil Howe. 
“First, we should be raising the retirement 
age to 70. Second, there should be an afflu- 
ence test to shift the system toward a floor- 
of-protection concept. Third, we should 
gradually move to a private plan.” 

Why not just declare Social Security a 
failure and eliminate the entire program, 
with the exception of a welfare-style safety 
net for the elderly poor? Originally, it was 
the safety-net concept that was most popu- 
lar. But before long, that function was 
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eclipsed by the act’s more controversial | 
provisions, which guaranteed all workers | 


an earnings-related benefit. F.D.R., the 
architect of the system, also knew that 
spreading the benefits around to everyone 
would shield Social Security from political 
attack. He funded it through a 
separate payroll tax to keep it 
closely identified in the minds 

of voters as a payback for 

their working years. That 
way, he once said, “no damn 
politician can ever scrap my 

Social Security program.” 

Lawmakers still regard 
talk of reforming the sys- 
tem as the supreme act of 
political recklessness. A 
detailed program 
recommended last year 
by Senators Bob Ker- 
rey, a Nebraska Demo- 
crat, and John Danforth, a 
Missouri Republican (since retired), who 
were appointed by President Clinton to 
head a bipartisan commission on entitle- 
ment reform. Their plan called for raising 
the retirement age to 70, cutting the bene- 
fits of upper-income retirees, and recalcu- 
lating the Consumer Price Index. 

Kerrey and Danforth’s principal idea 
was to slash the worker’s share of the 
Social Security tax from 6.2% to 4.7% (the 
employer's share would remain the same), 
but require workers to invest the tax mon- 
ey saved in 1RAs or 401(k)s. Future Social 
Security pensions would also be reduced to 
reflect the drop in taxes. In a superb exam- 
ple of the political cowardice that blocks 
any change in Social Security, Kerrey and 
Danforth could not even get the backing of 
their own commission. They had to submit 
their plan to the White House on thei 
own, and Clinton has ignored it 

But is Social Security really such an 
untouchable issue? As younger workers 
become a larger proportion of the elec- 
torate, they can be expected to assert their 
own interest in the matter, which is not the 
status quo. And it’s even possible to hear at 
least a peep of from the 
American Association of Retired Persons, 
the huge lobby that has treated most prior 
talk about changing Social Security the 
way the National Rifle 
America reacts to new gun-control bills. 
“It’s probably true that in the future we’re 
going to have to lower benefits and get a 
little more revenue,” says John Rother, 
AARP’s legislative director. “As long as we 
give people as much lead time as possible 
to plan and adjust.” 

In a sense, the political system is more 
at stake than the Social Security system. 
he problem is the sort that representative 
governments are not good at solving: a 
potential disaster that can be clearly fore- 
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compromise 
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seen but is not imminent, and that can be 
escaped only by accepting some present 
pain as the price of avoiding much worse 
future pain. So long as the crisis is not about 
to burst next month, Democrats will see 
political profit in portraying any proposal to 
change Social Security as a Republican 
conspiracy to starve the poor and 
elderly. Republicans 
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will think the only defense is to swear eter- 
nal fealty to the system as it is. Whether 
both parties can overcome the impulse to 
demagoguery and agree on some reason- 
able reforms poses nothing less than a 
severe test of democratic government. 
Most of them already know the urgent 
question: How can the country honor the 
promise it has made to the current crop of 
older Americans without fleecing younger 
ones? The trick is to get them to ask it out 
loud. —Reported by Jon D. Hull/ 
Chicago, Ratu Kamlani/New York 
and Suneel Ratan/Washington 
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@® REPUBLICANS 


Promises 
To Keep 


Checks and balances— 
and politics—confound 
the brave Newt world 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





PPEARANCES CAN BE DECEIVING. 

Week after week, the Republican 

revolution proceeded apace. Bill 

after bill barreled through the House 
of Representatives. The Republicans won 
easily. The most important votes weren't 
even close. Outside the House chamber, 
however, the picture was very different. 
Last week House Republicans were show- 
ing their first real signs of strain since their 
euphoric takeover in January. The media 
were filled with images of the President 
sharing tacos and corn nibblets with the 
clientele of an elementary-school cafeteria 
in Alexandria, Virginia—a direct hit in the 
public relations war over Republican plans 
to curb the growth of the school-lunch pro- 
gram. Wounded Republicans cried foul, 
with Congressman John Boehner of Ohio 
declaring, “There is no tactic too shame- 
less, too low or too outra- 
geous for this White House.” 
The G.o.P. was losing the 
food fight. 

If Republicans failed to 
see that one coming, it is 
probably because they are 
so bleary-eyed these days. 
Having made it two-thirds 
of the way through their 
first-100-day agenda, the 
House is working longer 
hours than anyone can 
remember in the early part 





é4The pace of this 
first 100 days is 
taking its toll on 


Republicans. 
They're struggling; 
they've exhausted 
themselves.77 





The major frustration is coming from 
the Senate, where even some Republicans 
view much of the contract with disdain. 
Henry Waxman, a liberal Democratic 
Congressman from California, smiles at 
the mention of that reviled institution 
(House members generally refer to it with 
scorn as the Other Body). “The Senate?” 
Waxman said. “A wonderful place. Very 
deliberative body. Thoughtful people.” 
Fresh from defeating the balanced-bud- 
get amendment, Senate Democrats, 
backed by some Republicans, are prepar- 
ing to dismantle the next item from the 
House G.0.P.’s contract: the line-item veto. 
Senate leaders hope to take 
it up this week, but the bill 
probably will have to be 
watered down before it 
even reaches the floor. 
Even when the Senate has 
passed a bill that 
House has sent it, relations 
between the two chambers 
have not been easy. Late 
Friday, after wrangling for a 
full five weeks, a House- 
Senate conference com- 
mittee finally reached an 


of a session. But now “they are hitting | agreement on legislation that prevents 


the wall that we knew they would hit,” 
says congressional scholar Thomas Mann 
of the Brookings Institution. “The pace of 
this first 100 days is taking its toll on the 
Republicans. There’s so much going on. 
They're struggling; they've exhausted 
themselves.” 

And for all that activity, there is yet 
precious little to show—at least in terms 
of laws on the books. The only provision 
of the Contract with America that has 
cleared both houses and been signed by 
Clinton is the one applying federal labor 
laws to Congress. 





Washington from imposing unfunded 
mandates on the states—but only after 
weakening the bill. Its proponents admit 
the measure would slow the pace of man- 
dates, not end the practice altogether. 

As hard as he fought to get into the Sen- 
ate, Pennsylvania freshman Rick Santorum 
is exasperated at its ways and now finds 
himself looking wistfully at his former col- 
leagues in the House. “The Senate as a 
body was designed to slow things down. I 
hear that all the time,” the young conserva- 
tive grumbles. “Fine. Deliberate—but act!” 


| Santorum and Florida Republican Connie 


RUNNING ON EMPTY: Even Newt Gingrich is showing his first signs of strain 


the | 









Mack forced a party caucus last week to 
consider stripping Appropriations chair- 
man Mark Hatfield of his rank for having 
refused to cast the vote that could have 
passed the balanced-budget amendment. 
All they got for their effort was a promise to 
study ways of improving party discipline in 
the future. 

Even in the House, things are likely to 
get markedly rougher for the Republicans in 
the next few weeks. In fact, G.o.P. leaders are 
probably facing their first defeat at the end of 
the month, when the House votes on con- 
gressional term limits—a concept wildly 
popular everywhere but on Capitol Hill. 
They had originally planned to take up the 
issue this week but postponed it after dis- 
covering that no fewer than nine different 
factions were battling over what form the 
constitutional amendment should take. And 
those were the people who support the idea. 

Even House Speaker Newt Gingrich is 
showing the wear. Having been caught 
playing a little too loose with the facts in 
blaming the Democrats for all the ills of 
public schools and housing, he was reduced 
last week to carrying a stack of books—with 
selected passages duly page-marked with 
stick-on notes—into his daily press briefing 
to back up his contentions. 

For the Republicans in the House, the 
past two months have been a frustrating 
lesson in the meaning of checks and bal- 
ances. But even if they end up losing some 
of the big early battles, they insist that the 
war is only beginning. “Our term is two 
years, not 100 days,” says G.o.P. freshman 
Roger Wicker of Mississippi. “The bal- 
anced-budget amendment and the line- 
item veto are means to an end, and that’s 
federal-budget discipline. The real test of 
our victory will be where the deficit is at the 
end of that two-year period.” —With reporting 
by Dick Thompson/Washington 
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POLITICS 


Turning Back the Clock 


The government's affirmative-action programs are 
under scrutiny and not likely to survive intact 


By JEFFREY H. BIRNBAUM WASHINGTON 


EW PEOPLE WOULD CONFUSE FRANK 
Washington with someone who needs 
a federal handout. He is a graduate of 
Yale Law School, a former assistant to 
the chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and a multimillionaire. 
When his interests faced a challenge in the 
nation’s capital recently, he alerted his 
high-powered law firm, Skadden Arps; 
hired one of the town’s best-connected 


lobbyists, Rob Leonard; and got several of 


his well-connected friends to telephone a 
senior member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Robert Matsui. One of 
the callers was Matsui’s campaign treasur- 
er, a man the Congressman rarely ignores. 

Yet thanks to affirmative action, a set of 
programs designed to help the disadvan- 
taged, Frank Washington stands to benefit 
from a subsidy worth at least $400 million. 
Simply because he is black, Washington 
and his partners were able to make a spe- 
cial tax deferral part of their $2.3 billion ac- 
quisition of Viacom Inc.’s cable systems. 
Under the provision, a company that sells a 
cable system to a partnership controlled by 
a minority can qualify to defer its capital 
gains on the sale indefinitely. The law was 
designed to encourage minority ownership 
of broadcast properties, a fact Washington 
knows better than most. He wrote the orig- 
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inal policy at the Fcc in the late 1970s and 
since then has secured the tax break for 
five similar transactions. Those deals have 
made him rich, and the new deal will make 
him much richer, He may more than dou- 
ble his $2 million investment in just three 
or four years—if the deal goes through. 

But the deal may not go through, 
and with its demise the three-decade- 
old edifice of affirmative action may begin 
to crumble. Over Frank Washington's 
protests of unfair treatment, the House 
voted to repeal the Fcc tax provision, and 
the Senate Finance Committee is poised 
this week to limit it. But that’s just the start. 
The Republicans do not debate whether 
affirmative action will be dismantled, only 
how quickly. And many Democrats accept 
the inevitable. President Clinton is review- 
ing all 160 affirmative-action programs, 
and he is expected to conclude that at 
least some of them must go. The result is a 
sea change in the way the government— 
and the whole of American society 
approaches the volatile issue of discrimina- 
tion by race and gender. William Kristol, a 
leading Republican strategist, concludes, 
“Tt is now permissible to question policies 
that were the quintessence of political cor- 
rectness merely six months ago.” 

At the same time, affirmative action 
will not go down without a fight. Few affir- 
mative-action programs are as egregious as 
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FACING QUESTIONS: Frank 
Washington and Viacom's Philippe 
Dauman argue their case for federal 
benefits for minority businessmen 


the Viacom deal, and organizations 
that represent blacks, Hispanics and 
women are gearing up to lobby to- 
gether to save as many programs as 
they can. “We all have to be very 
careful of what both the White House 
and the Republicans are doing,” 
warns Democratic Representative 
John Lewis, a hero of the civil-rights 
movement. “We are playing with 
something that can lead to a further 
polarization of people.” 

Affirmative action is already a hot 
topic on the presidential campaign 
trail, and it is sure to get even hotter. 
* The trend in the G.o.p. field is run- 
ning decidedly against the programs. 
2 Senator Phil Gramm and commenta- 
tor Pat Buchanan call for their aboli- 
tion. Lamar Alexander opposes pref- 
erences based “solely” on race, And 
Senate majority leader Bob Dole has 
commissioned congressional hear- 
ings with an eye toward major re- 
structuring. Only Republican Sena- 
tor Arlen Specter largely defends the 
status quo. On the Democratic side, 
President Clinton has ignited what 
amounts to a holy war within his par- 
ty. Last week moderates like Senator 
Joe Lieberman of Connecticut put Clinton 
on notice that they want reforms as a way 
to win back the white male voters that 
Democrats need to have any chance of re- 
gaining majority status. But that would 
threaten the party’s support among mi- 
norities and women and, worse, probably 
spark a challenge to the President in next 
year’s election from Jesse Jackson, who 
talked cordially to Clinton about affirma- 
tive action last week but is still making the 
programs’ protection his litmus test. 

The predicament amounts to a no-win 
situation for Clinton, a fact he addressed 
candidly during a private meeting with 
House Democrats in late February. Re- 
publicans, he charged, “are playing the 
same old game, the one they've always 
played.” When economic times get tough 
for the middle class, he said, Republicans 
“create wedge issues and try to get people 
to turn on each other.” His tough task now, 
Clinton conceded, was to “outsmart them” 
by seeing “what works and what doesn’t 
work and then talk about it.” Some liberal 
Democratic House staff members hope the 
President's study will become the “Godot 
review’ —pending but never delivered. But 
White House aides are telling lobbyists 
that changes will be recommended, 
including limiting the size of government 
subsidies, paring programs that set aside 
government contracts for minorities and 








adding the criterion of economic need to 
benefits now dispensed on race or gender. 

Critics caricature affirmative-action 
goals as quotas largely for blacks and 
women that deprive white males of jobs. 
The latest statistics, however, do not bear 
that out. A report obtained by TIME from 
the Joint Center for Political and Econom- 
ic Studies in Washington shows that affir- 
mative-action programs have had “some 
positive effects” in opening new opportu- 
nities for blacks, but that the measurable 
benefits in terms of wages and employ- 
ment have been “quite small.” The report 
concludes, “While affirmative action can 
be an effective policy tool, its impact is re- 
lated to the vigor with which it’s enforced.” 
Its efficacy has been especially slow in 
high-paying jobs. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures show that in 1994 whites held 
88.8% of managerial and professional posi- 
tions, down only slightly from 91.6% in 
1983. In the same period, blacks increased 
their presence in the managerial and pro- 
fessional ranks only marginally, from 5.6% 
to 7.1%. 

Still, the public overwhelmingly wants 
to get rid of affirmative action. The latest 
Los Angeles Times poll shows the number 
who believe affirmative-action programs 
“go too far” is up to 39%, from 24% in 1991. 
Even some liberals and a handful of black 
intellectuals doubt the value of preferences 
based only on race and gender. The Presi- 
dent’s pollster, Stan Greenberg, told Time, 
“In the long term, affirmative action needs 
to be based on need.” 

No matter what happens with affir- 
mative action, the political necessity of 
helping minorities and women will re- 
main strong in many places. San Antonio, 
Texas, for example, appears to have kept 
its Kelly Air Force Base open by playing 
what might be called its “affirmative-ac- 
tion card.” City boosters had argued that 
Kelly should not be closed because 61% of 
its employees, or 6,500 people, are His- 
panic and represent nearly half of all the 
Hispanics employed by the Air Force. 
Similarly, corporations are expected to 


continue to give special assistance to | 


women and minorities no matter what the 
government does. Having a diverse work 
force is good public relations. 

But coming on top of G.o.P. efforts to 
balance the federal budget by cutting pro- 
grams for the poor, the latest broadsides 
against affirmative action are being viewed 
as insidious—and potentially dangerous— 
by the minority community. “The Republi- 
cans are playing with fire,” asserts Elijah 
Anderson, a sociology professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. “Affirmative action 
is a code word, and it’s very divisive social- 
ly. Politicians aren’t serving us well when 
they play the race card.” —With reporting by 


Ann Blackman and John F. Dickerson/Washington | 
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Undesignated Director 


After his nominee to head the agency bows out, 
Clinton calls on a man who turned down the job 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 





RE WHITE HOUSE NOMINATIONS 
cursed? Retired General Michael P.C. 
Carns was the surest bet Bill Clinton 
had for an easy confirmation as cia di- 
rector—Harvard Business School graduate, 
Vietnam veteran and former vice chief of 
staff of the Air Force. “You couldn’t find 
someone with a more exemplary career 
than Mike Carns’,” said a White House 
aide. “But now you can’t get a nominee 
through unless he’s one of the apostles.” 
Or at least an apostle who doesn’t face 
a problem with the Immigration and Nat- 


CARNS: The INS will begin an inquiry to see if he is 
liable for what would likely be civil penalties 


uralization Service. Last week Carns with- 
drew his nomination after FBI agents in- 
formed him that he may have violated 
immigration and labor laws by bringing a 
Filipino to the U.S. in 1987 to live in his 
home. Hoping to make the Carns debacle 
a one-day story, the White House quickly 
chose as his replacement Deputy Defense 
Secretary John Deutch, who had turned 
down the spymaster job once but now re- 
luctantly agreed to accept it. 

Within two weeks of the President's 
February announcement that Carns would 
replace embattled cia Director R. James 
Woolsey, anonymous tips began trickling 
into the FBI and Senate Intelligence Com- 
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mittee that the retired general had a do- 
mestic-help problem. When he left Clark 
Air Base in the Philippines in 1987, Carns 
agreed to bring back the family cook’s 
nephew, Elbino Runas. The ins allows U.S. 
soldiers stationed abroad to bring back a 
domestic for up to four years if they certify 
that the worker was a servant and will be 
employed as household help in the U.S. But 
Carns admitted in interviews last week that 
Runas never performed work in either the 
family’s Philippine or American homes. 

Carns says that he and Runas had a 
falling out in 1992 after he refused to seek an 
extension on the Filipino’s visa. In inter- 
views with FBI agents this month, 
White House officials say, Runas 
claimed that the general welched 
on an agreement to employ him 
and leveled what were described 
as personal accusations against 
= members of Carns’ family. Those 
* “venomous and abusive accusa- 
* tions,” says Carns, are “all without 
= merit.” But he did “accept respon- 
sibility” for filling out false infor- 
mation on immigration forms and 
admitted he had “failed to proper- 
ly compensate” Runas as part of 
their agreement. When National 
Security Adviser Tony Lake told 
Carns that his confirmation “would 
be a tawdry and nasty process,” as 
one senior Clinton aide put it, the 
general called it quits. 

Late Friday afternoon Clin- 
ton summoned Deutch, 56, to the 
Oval Office and practically or- 
dered him to take the job. The 
former M.I1.T. provost has a repu- 
tation as a blustery and tough 
manager at the Pentagon. The CIA, says a 
congressional intelligence staffer, needs 
“a permanent leader who they know has 
the ear of the President.” The White 
House insists that will be the case. As a 
sweetener to get Deutch to accept, his C1A 
job will be elevated to a Cabinet-level post, 
a position it has not enjoyed since William 
Casey ran the spy agency for Ronald Rea- 
gan. Casey’s successors were not put in the 
Cabinet in order to keep them out of the 
White House policymaking process. Clin- 
ton aides, including the optimists, expect 
Deutch to be easily confirmed, even with 
his higher status. —With reporting by 
James Carney/Washington 
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LAW 


- Where the 
Torts Blossom 


While Washington debates rules about litigation, 


down in Alabama, the lawsuits grow thick and wild | 


By GREGORY JAYNES 


THEY WERE ABOUT TO PICK A JURY 
to hear a civil suit in rural Alaba 
ma the other day, and the home- 
side lawyer for the plaintiffs 
Montgomery assured the jury pool of farmers 
* and sewing-machine operators, 
stock clerks and bookkeepers 
that he didn’t want “to pry into 
your life,” but said he wanted 
to know, “Is there anyone here 
who doesn’t believe in filing a lawsuit for 
any reason? Is there anybody here who 
simply doesn’t believe a jury should award 
punitive damages in any amount?” It was 
pretty quiet, and no wonder. 


ALABAMA 


County 


This was in Clayton, one of two seats 
(the other is Eufaula) of Barbour County, 
an ordinary little county that has become 
nationally recognized as tort hell. The 


lawyer was Jere Beasley, who was once the 
Clayton High School quarterback and twice 
the lieutenant governor. Now 59 but still 
thick as an antebellum column in the neck, 
Beasley has a reputation for taking the side 
of ordinary folk against big corporations 
and bringing them to their knees, lighten- 
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SCARE TACTICS: American Tort Reform Association ad 
alleging fear of lawsuits may doom Little League baseball 


ing their pocketbooks by the millions. Now 
he smiled at the prospective jurors, 100 
people or so; everybody knew of him. 

Next it was the other attorney's turn, 
Bob Bradford from Montgomery, repre- 
senting an insurance and finance compa- 
ny. Said Bradford: “I come from a small 
community. I am sure there are folks that, 
if I went to high school with and they were 
on my jury, they might lean a little my way. 
Would any one of you tend to lean a little 
bit toward Mr. Beasley?” The judge was 
William Robertson, 51, a former law part- 
ner of Beasley's, and a protégé in Little 
League baseball (“He was a hero we 
looked up to,” the judge says of Beasley). 
In less than 24 hours the defendants 
accused of violating state laws by requiring 
borrowers to take out life insurance poli- 
cies to cover the amounts of their loans— 
had folded and settled 45 cases out of court 
for $4.1 million. By Beasley standards they 
got off light: if it had gone to the Barbour 
County jury, God knows the size of the 
wheelbarrow they would have needed to 
haul away the verdict money. 

Last week, as the House of Representa- 
tives voted for legal-reform measures as 
part of a Republican 
pledge to stanch the tide of 
frivolous lawsuits and to 
rein in society's litigious 
ways, the anecdotal evi- 
dence of the reformers 
nightmares was nowhere 
stronger than in Barbour 
County. Last year juries in 
Alabama awarded $200 
million in punitive dam- 
ages, some of it in cases 
where actual 
minuscule compared with 
the damages. “Alabama is 
off the charts,” said George 
Priest, a Yale University 
professor of law and eco- 
nomics. 
be about restitution. Now 


loss was 





“Lawsuits used to 
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calf you're a company and 
anything to worry about. 





Jere Beasley goes into court and not only 
gets the money back; he gets $25 million in 
punitive damages. There is no other county 
in the U.S. like Barbour County.” 

To stay that kind of litigious stir, not just 
in Barbour County but also in the heart of 
the national citizenry, the House approved 
1) a “losers pay” bill, which would require 
the party that had first rejected a settlement 
and then won a judgment for a lower 
amount to cover the opposing side's legal 
fees; 2) a bill tightening requirements for 
bringing securities-fraud lawsuits; and 3) a 
bill that would cap punitive damages in 
product-liability cases at $250,000 and 
allow judges to sanction parties that bring 
frivolous product-liability lawsuits. The bills 
were welcomed by Big Business and the 
insurance industry, which have sought such 
laws for more than a decade. Corporations, 
said Representative Henry Hyde of Illinois, 
provide employment for the country. Hyde, 
who is the chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, told the New York Times: “We 


shouldn’t make an enemy or adversary of 
them just to satisfy some populist urge.” 

Opposing the legislation was the 60,000 
member Association of Trial Lawyers of 
America, which characterized the reforms as 
“propped up by distortion and lies.” In 
Alabama, Beasley said, with protection like 
this his vanquished foes “would have clicked 
their heels and chirped like larks.” Ralph 
Nader was a particularly vociferous oppo 
nent. Nader said only $3 billion annually 
passes from losers to winners in insured pay- 
outs when companies are sued, pointing out 
that $3 billion is less than a year’s profits for 
many large companies—Ford or GM, say 
said Nader 
more in profits for one company after taxes 
than all the quadriplegics and brain dam- 
aged get from product liability or civil settle 
ments.” Marc Galanter, director of the Insti 
tute for Legal Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin, called the bills “the triumph of 
folklore over research. There is no great ris- 
ing tide of litigation in the U.S.” 


“Pick any company,” “There's 


you haven’t done anything wrong, you don’t have 
But if you did ... Watch out. 7 —Alabama lawyer Jere Beasley 





Oh, yes, there is, said the Republi- 
cans, whose debatable argument had 1 of 
American small 
canceling new products out of fear of 
product-liability lawsuits. According to 
Wyatt Co., a Washington consulting firm, 
the cost to companies of settling suits 


every 5 businessmen 


against corporate officers rose 39%, to an 
average $4.6 million, in the period from 
1986 to 1994. Furthermore, the average 
cost to industries for hiring outside coun- 
sel was $967,000 

If that doesn’t break your heart, why 
the Girl Scouts of Washington have to sell 
87,000 boxes of cookies a year just to pay 


their liability insurance. Leave us Girl 
Scouts out of this, the group said. All right, 
the reform lobbyists said, if not a Girl 


Scout, then we will give you a little girl in 
pigtails who would like to play Little 
League ball this year, if it weren't for all 
the lawsuits. The full-page advertisement 
in the Washington Post said DON’T LET HER 
SEASON END IN A LAWSUIT. But the horse 
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BEASLEY: “Caps,” he says, “allow 
companies to get away with something 
without correcting the problem” 


the conservatives rode hardest was the 
case of the elderly woman who was award 
ed $2.9 million in a judgment against 
McDonald's after she burned herself with 
a McDonald's cup of coffee (the payoff was 
reduced on appeal to $480,000). As Suffolk 
Law School professor Michael Rustad told 
TIME, despite the perception out there of 
vast monies changing hands in these cases, 
only 10% of punitive-damages awards of 
more than $10 million are paid; 90% are 
reduced or reversed. 

The Senate is expected to take a mean- 
er look than the House did at all three 
measures, spending some months to make 
alterations. The White House opposed all 
the bills. 

Meanwhile, here stands Alabama’s My 
Cousin Vinny scenario, a deserving target 
for criticism from every corner. The medi 
an punitive-damage award in Alabama is 
$250,000, three times the national aver- 
age. Median figures aren’t available for 
Barbour County, but some individual ones 
are. For example, Willie Ed Johnson, a 
young nursing-home orderly, claimed that 
the Mercury Finance Co. of Northbrook, 
Illinois, inflated his used-car loan by 
$1,000, charging him 26% interest and tak- 
ing advantage of him and thousands of oth 
ers nationwide to make more than $1 bil- 
lion in profits; last Aug. 4 a Barbour 
County jury awarded Johnson $90,000 in 
compensatory damages and $50 million in 
punitive damages. Beasley told the jury it 
was time to send a message. (The case was 
reportedly settled for less than $1 million.) 

Beasley alone accounted for $110 mil- 
lion in punitive-damages awards last year 
(Barbour County is known as the “Beasley 
Triangle,” the place where 
America bleeds for the public good). He 
has won astronomical judgments again and 
again—against, among others, Prudential 
Insurance and GM—to the point where 
other plaintiffs’ lawyers are carping pri- 
vately about such success (the lawyer's take 
is usually about 30% or more). But backbit- 
ing doesn’t faze him. “Being in politics sort 








corporate 


of conditioned me to being called names,” 
Beasley told Time. “I wish if people didn’t 
like me, they'd tell me to my face instead of 
spreading rumors about me. Maybe 
they're just scared of me.” 

“Beasley,” says Birmingham defense 
lawyer Sam Franklin, who knows him well, 
“almost makes jurors think it is their civic 
duty to award millions to the plaintiff.” For 
his part, Robertson, the only circuit judge 
in the county (he has seen 88 Beasley cases 
filed since 1993) 
as a way of policing consumer areas where 
the state lacks personnel. “The deterrence 
of fraudulent conduct is left, in Alabama, to 


seems to view the court 
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the punitive-damage system,” he noted in 
one ruling, asking that part of the judg- 
ment go to the state insurance department, 
which has a $2 million budget to monitor a 
$6 billion industry. Ten insurance compa- 
nies last autumn announced plans to pull 
out of Alabama. 

“The juries are telling these compa- 
nies that we want you to come down here 
and do business with us,” says Robertson, 
“but if you cheat us, we'll make you pay. 
That’s what’s been happening here. You 
better do what you say you're going to do, 
Where you find that people are less edu- 
cated, less business-sophisticated, it is 
more likely they will be misled by agents. 
You're supposed to be able to trust your 
insurance agent, just like you would your 
lawyers, your preacher or your football 
coach,” 

As for accusations of partiality toward 
Beasley, the judge 
says, “The jury gives 
the verdict.” And the 
plaintiff's lawyer says, 
“Every verdict I got, 
my client deserved— 
and could have been 
settled for less.” 

“We didn’t have a 
chance,” one shirtless 
(figuratively)  insur- 
ance executive said 
after an Alabama jury 
enemy ... to satisfy Shot his company 
[a] populist urge” down. Reformers in 

the state embraced 
last week's congressional action, saying 
somebody has to pour water on these juries 
before more concerns bolt and run. “Busi- 
nesses here are honestly scared of what will 
happen to them if they are sued,” said Sid 
McDonald, a businessman from Arab (pro- 
nounced A-rab) and chairman of Alabama 
Voters Against Lawsuit Abuse. “They do 
not believe they can get fair treatment in 
the Alabama court system, especially at the 
appellate level. Corporate America thinks 
Alabama's judiciary is on a witch-hunt for 
out-of-state targets. People are suing for 
millions over frivolous matters. The atti- 
tude is, Sue anybody for anything for any 
amount of money. What we've got in Alaba- 
ma is a lawsuit lottery.” 

“If you're a company and you haven't 
done anything wrong, you don’t have any- 
thing to worry about,” Beasley was saying 
recently, “but if you did do something 
wrong, watch out.” Not that Beasley 
needs the business. He has 500 cases 
pending. And if Congress wants to med- 
dle in how he goes about representing his 
clients, well ... “I'll work with whatever 
system I have to work with. It won't affect 
me one iota.” —Reported by Nina Burleigh/ 
Washington, David Rynecki/Barbour County and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Margaret Carlson 


Does Father Know Best? 


44 T’S ALWAYS SOMETHING” IS THE UNOFFICIAL ANTHEM OF MOTHERS WHO 

work. If it’s not a sick child or a snow day or a workplace that has hard- 

ly flexed despite the fact that 68% of women with children younger than 

18 work, it’s an ex-husband using your career to try to take the kids away. 

Mothers with high-powered jobs like Marcia Clark, the prosecutor in the O.J. 

Simpson case, may have the most to worry about. In a flurry of recent custody 

battles, women who don’t conform to the Donna Reed notion of motherhood have 
lost custody to men who slightly exceed Homer Simpson’s idea of fatherhood. 

As she heads to court this week to contest her estranged husband's petition for 
custody of the couple’s two young boys, Clark should 
take heed of a similar case decided last fall in Wash- 
ington. The fact that Clark is up early with the chil 
dren and manages to get home and tuck them into 
bed most evenings before returning to the court- 
house may not be enough to counter a presumption 
that lawyering is incompatible with mothering. It 
was not enough for Sharon Prost, deputy chief coun- 
sel of the Senate Judiciary Committee, whose ex- 
husband Kenneth Greene in 1994 won custody and 
$23,010 a year in child support. Prost told the court 
she rose at 5:30 a.m. daily to fix breakfast and drive 
the older child to school; the younger came with her 
to Senate day care, where she had lunch with him 
and logged him out many days well before the 6 p.m. 
closing time. Her boss, Senator Orrin Hatch, testified 
that when the Senate was in recess, about half the 
year, he supported her going home early. A psychi- 
atrist, chosen and seen by both parties, found that 
Greene, who had insisted that there be an au pair in 
the house even when he was unemployed for more 
than a year, was attentive to the children but that 
Prost was the primary caregiver who provided struc- 
ture and discipline. The judge, however, gave great 
weight to the testimony of the au pair, who said at 
Prost was hardly ever home for dinner and ate sur- Marcia Clark must defend 
rounded by briefing papers when she was. herself as a mother 

Prost filed a new affidavit last month in which she swore that she is still the 
primary caregiver for the children, except that now it is haphazard and at her 
husband's discretion. Prost says she still drives them to school and day care, stays 
home when they are sick, arranges for their shots, buys their shoes and goes 
along on field trips and to soccer practice. She does all the kids’ laundry, which 
is dropped off along with them. Greene disagrees but is not required to respond 
to matters already decided at trial. 

Some of these suits seem to be more about money and revenge than about the 
children. Gordon Clark did not sue for custody until Marcia Clark asked for more 
child support. The willingness of the courts to let young children be used as pok- 
er chips may be one more bow to the Angry White Male. But the signals from the 
new majority are mixed: work is bad when it takes the professional mother away 
from her kids, but good for the welfare mother who must leave her children for a 
job at a minimum wage that she will then owe to whoever watches them. 

Even in the Simpson trial, there is a double standard. No one seems concerned 
that Robert Shapiro, who has young children, is out many nights at the Eclipse, the 
Beverly Hills restaurant of the moment, and no one dwells on Johnnie Cochran's 
troubled record as a husband. The double standard means a working mother not 
only has to worry that someone else will see her child take his first step while she 
is reading a brief but also that if she achieves success in a man’s world, her child 
won't be there when she gets home. |—With reporting by Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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DECISION “| BRING 
STATE-OF-THE-ART 
_ AUTOMOTIVE THINKING 
- TO AFFORDABLE CARS. 
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DECISION CI> DECISION Qep> 


3-year/36,000 mile An available 4-speed 
24-Hour Roadside Assistance automatic transmission 
even if you run out that adjusts itself | 


of gas or lock your keys to driver input 





n the car 


DECISION 
Side impact beams 
that meet federal safety 


standards for 1997 a 


DECISION p> 





5 MPH energy-absorbing 
bumpers that exceed 


federal requirements 


DECISION @p> 





Distributor-less ignition 
that helps eliminate 
problern and 
frequently replaced 


parts 





DECISION I> DECISION QD } 
An engine that adjusts 
itself for less frequent 


less costly 





tune-ups 
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’ == a . Advanced Bosch Motronic 


DECISION ip 


engine management 


Single side-panel for greater power and 





efficiency (EPA 29 MPG 


construction for 





greater fit and finish City/38 Highway’) DECISION p> 


Dual airbags 
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DECISION > 
Available 4-Channe 
ABS System that 
allows each wheel to 


brake independently. 


DECISION @» 
3-yr/36,000 mile 
bumper-to-bumper 


5-yr/60,000 mile 





powertrain, 


5-yr/100,000 mile 
anti-corrosion 


limited warranties 





DECISION Zp SOME OF THE 


Fold-down seat for BEST IDEAS 


ON THE ROAD 


HYUNDAI 


3-door that increases 





nterior space to 





104 cubic feet 


THE RESULT OF A THOUSAND 
DECISIONS, ALL DRIVEN BY 
DECISION GD 


Before there is one part, one piece of metal or rubber, before 
there is anything else, there is an idea. And a series of decisions 
that bring that idea to life. Perhaps it is this fact, most of all, that 
makes the all-new Accent a car well worth your consideration. 

Accent began with the decision to bring state-of-the-art auto- 
motive thinking to the most affordable car in America. From that 
point on, everything we did was meant to serve that first decision 

The result is a car that abounds with state-of-the-art thinking. 
The kind of airbag deployment system, single side-panel con- 
struction and available 4-channel ABS braking that just didn’t come 
in affordable cars until now. The kind of advanced technology you 
only used to find in cars like BMW, Volvo, or Mercedes-Benz. 

This is a car to take seriously because it takes you seriously 
To enjoy because it affords you true driving pleasure. To feel good 
about because, in buying one, you have made a very good decision. 

Speaking of which, the all-new Accent is now available at 490 
Hyundai dealers all over America. And you can call |-800-826-CARS 
for dealer locations and more information. So please call or stop 
by. And see what happens when you bring state-of-the-art thinking 
to affordable cars. 


SOME OF THE 


BEST IDEAS 


ON THE ROAD. 
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@ CRIME 


Cops and Robbers 


A shocking murder highlights the corruption 
among New Orleans’ underpaid police force 


By S.C. GWYNNE NEW ORLEANS 





EW ORLEANS AUTHORITIES TELL THIS 

story. On Saturday, March 4, at 1:50 

a.m., police officer Antoinette Frank, 

23, entered a Vietnamese restaurant 
in eastern New Orleans to commit robbery 
and murder. She put a bullet into the head 
of the security guard—her sometime police 
partner Ronald Williams, who _ 
was off-duty. She then executed ° 
the son and daughter of the 
restaurant’s immigrant owners; 
the girl was kneeling in prayer 
when she died. Frank fled with 
an accomplice in a battered 
Toyota. She returned later in 
a patrol car, ostensibly in 
response to emergency calls on 
her police radio. What she did 
not know was that a third sib- 
ling, hiding in a walk-in refrigerator, had 
witnessed the murders. She identified 
Frank as the killer. 

Not only was it the first time in mem- 
ory that a New Orleans police officer had 
been accused of shooting and killing 
another officer; but it also represented the 
terrifying congruence of murder with 
police corruption on a scale unseen any- 











where else in the country. The New | 


Orleans police department has long had a 
reputation for brutality, but the past few 
years have seen an explosion of police-cor- 
ruption cases. Frank became the fourth 
New Orleans police officer to be charged 
with murder in the past 12 months. Since 
1993, 40 officers have been arrested on 
charges including bank robbery, auto 
theft, narcotics, rape and aggravated 
assault. In the past 18 months, the city’s 
chief of detectives was dismissed for 
unethical behavior, and its vice squad was 
disbanded after a deputy supervisor was 
convicted of robbing bars and strip clubs. 

After years of official denial, city author- 
ities now admit they face a monumental 
problem. “I inherited a police department 
that was a shambles,” says Mare Morial, 37, 
who was elected mayor last year. “The first 
step is to expose it, and that is painful for the 
community.” The local U.S. attorney, Eddie 
Jordan, has called corruption in the depart- 
ment “pervasive, rampant and systemic.” 
Jordan and several watchdog groups esti- 
mate that between 10% and 15% of the 
1,500-officer police department is crooked. 


While the triple murders stunned 
residents, they had been even more 
shocked by an FBI sting operation late last 
year that resulted in the indictment of 10 
police officers. Undercover agents found 
cops ripping off drug dealers, and as 
many as 29 police officers who were will- 
ing to guard a warehouse containing 130 
kilos of cocaine during their off-duty 
hours. They also discovered 
that one of the officers caught 
in the drug sting, Len Davis, 


WHO POLICES THE POLICE? Officer Antoinette Frank, top; 
the funeral procession for her slain partner Ronald Williams 


had allegedly arranged the murder of a 
woman who had filed a police-brutality 
complaint against him. “When people 
heard about the Davis case, there was 
universal revulsion,” says Mary Howell, a | 
civil rights lawyer. 
Why are New Orleans cops, in partic- 
ular, so corrupt? Both the Frank case and 
the drug-ring case suggest part of an 
answer. Frank and the fellow officer she is 
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charged with killing both worked in that 
eastern New Orleans restaurant as securi- 
ty guards during their off-duty hours; 
Davis and his colleagues were also work- 
ing off-duty security jobs. This sort of 
moonlighting is known in police jargon as 
“detail” work and is a fixture of the New 
Orleans police department. Because po- 
lice there are among the lowest paid in any 
major city in America—a fresh recruit 
makes $14,900 a year, for example, and a 
20-year veteran makes $30,000—it has 
long been assumed the officers would sup- 
plement their wages with detail work, 
which they perform in full uniform. They 
usually make between $10 and $15 an 
hour, and many work 40 or more extra 
hours a week. The department's pay scale 
has also led to problems in recruiting qual- 
ified applicants. “Everybody knows they 
are grossly underpaid,” says Neil Gal- 
lagher, FBI special agent in charge of the 
New Orleans office. “And 
still people wonder why 
» there is corruption.” 

“A lot of officers came to 
look at the detail as their main 
job, and the police job just 
= became a way to rest, to let it 
§ slide by,” says Rafael 
s Goyeneche III, managing di- 
rector of the Metropolitan 
Crime Commission, a police- 
watchdog group. “Some just 
slept in their patrol cars.” 
Details also gave rise to bro- 
kers in the department, who 
would organize outside work 
for a fee. This led to sergeants 
dispatching higher-ranking 
officers on plum off-duty jobs. 
“The real command structure 
of the department became 
the detail,” says Howell. 

The new mayor has fired, 
suspended or reprimanded 
74 officers and has hired a 
new police chief, Richard 
Pennington, from Washing- 
ton. Morial and Pennington 
have also taken the unprec- 
edented step of inviting the 
FBI to help them clean up 
the department. Penning- 
ton has limited the amount 
of detail work that officers 
can do, forced them to 
report all details through official de- 
partment channels and outlawed detail 
brokers. Perhaps most significant, Morial 
gave police their first raise—5%—in eight 
years. Says Morial: “We knew people 
were going to scream and holler about 
the detail work. But it was something we 
had to do.” He will have to do still more 
before New Orleans again trusts its police 
department. a 
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@ INSURGENCIES 


— The West Is Wild Again 


The Federal Government is faced with localities 
willing to fight for what they believe is their land 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





UST WHOSE LAND IS IT ANYWAY? IN THE 
West that question is pitting citizens, 
counties and states against the Federal 
Government—in more ways than one. 
Two weeks ago, Roundup, Montana, saw 
more action than it has in quite a spell. The 
first arrests took place when two men 
showed up at the sheriffs office and tried 
to file some homespun le- 
gal papers on behalf of 
their fellow “freemen,” a 
loose group that opposes 
taxes, gun restrictions and 
federal regulation. Both 
were arrested for carrying 
concealed weapons. Then 
three more men drove up 
to the office, and one 
opened his coat to display a 
holstered pistol. All three 
were jailed. Finally, two 
men waiting in a nearby 
car (guns and cash were 
later found in its trunk) 
were forced out of their ve- 
hicle and jailed. One 
turned out to be John 
Trochmann, co-founder of 
the Militia of Montana, an 
armed, conspiracy-loving 
group opposed to “one- 
world government” and 
the federal bureaucracy. 
Freemen and militias 
are only extreme examples of an antifeder- 
alist insurgency spreading in Western 
states—one that takes up legal briefs as well 
as arms and is quite willing to flout the law. 
Emboldened by the Republican takeover 
of Congress, a growing number of ordinary 
citizens, as well as local and state govern- 
ment officials, are rejecting federal author- 
ity and fighting for what 
they believe are their prop- 
erty rights. Last week the 
Justice Department filed a 
lawsuit seeking to stop Nye 
County in Nevada from 
taking over federal lands 
and intimidating federal 
officials. Associate Attor- 
ney General John Schmidt 
said the Justice Depart- 
ment suit was intended to 
send a signal to other rebel 


ty 





FIREPOWER: Guns taken from 
freemen in the arrests in 
Roundup, Montana 


movements in California, Idaho, New 
Mexico and Oregon and “put to rest the 
idea that any county has the right to enact 
laws to override the Constitution.” 

By one count, some 75 counties have al- 
ready adopted or are considering measures 
that contest federal rights over public land 
within their borders. The new push for local 
land control resembles the Sagebrush Re- 
bellion of the 1970s, when Westerners 





SOVEREIGNTY DEVOLVES: A message posted outside the home of a self- 
declared freeman tells all uninvited passersby to keep off his property 


fought the Federal Government over land- 
use issues. The new drive, however, is better 
organized and more widely supported. The 
Western States Coalition, founded only 13 
months ago, advocates local land control and 
has the support of hundreds of county and 
state officials and private interest groups. 
The coalition is pushing to give ranchers and 
others greater access to fed- 
= eral lands, and for the Bu- 
reau of Land Management 
to return land holdings to 
the states. “The Federal 
= Government has a strangle- 
hold on the rural West,” 
2 says Met Johnson, a G.O.P. 
= state legislator in Utah anda 
” co-founder of the coalition, 

“We are not the reactionary 

right wing. We know that 

we can manage these lands 
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better than they can from inside the Belt- 
way.” 

To prove that, however, local land-con- 
trol advocates must wrest power away from 
the feds—and that can lead to bitter con- 
frontations. In New Mexico’s Otero County, 
600 angry people packed a civic center re- 
cently to rail against Washington and plan a 
strategy for combatting the Endangered 
Species Act. Otero has now formed a public 
lands committee to fight for its rights, and 
has hired a Los Angeles-based legal group, 
the Individual Rights Foundation, to press 
its claims in court. In Idaho’s Lemhi Coun- 
ty, 2,500 citizens turned out at a local fair- 
ground on a sub-zero day to protest a judge’s 
injunction against commercial activity in 
the state’s national forests because of en- 
dangered salmon in area waters. Among the 
leaders of the demonstration were several 
county officials. In January, 
= the Lemhi County sheriff, 
: Brett Barsalou, fearful of vi- 
< olence, threatened to keep 
federal authorities from 
trucking in  wolves—a 
6 species being reintroduced 
° in the nearby wilds. 

; Tensions have been 
" running highest in Nevada. 
In 1993, Nye County adopt- 
ed two resolutions asserting 
state ownership and control 
of public properties in its 
borders, including all roads. 
Last July 4, Nye County 
commissioner Richard 
Carver, flouting federal law, 
used a bulldozer to break 
open a road in a national 
forest and then filed a crim- 
inal complaint against for- 
est-service workers who 
tried to stop him. Last week, 
even in the face of the fed- 
eral suit, the Nevada state 
senate passed a measure that sought to 
strengthen the state’s claims to federal lands. 

“The paranoia is so deep,” says Jay 
Printz, sheriff of Ravalli County, Montana, 
another hotbed of militia activity. “I just 
hope it doesn’t deteriorate into armed con- 
frontations.” Others, argue that the new an- 
tifederalists are a mostly responsible lot. 
“These aren't survivalist wackos,” says John 
Howard, president of the Individual Rights 
Foundation. “A lot of them are prominent 
people in their communities who do believe 
the Federal Government has gone too far.” 
Even as the Westerners fight for local con- 
trol, they are struggling just as hard to retain 
the huge federal grazing, farming, irrigation 
and mining subsidies that the Clinton Ad- 
ministration tried to cut. Either way, they 
are mad as hell at Washington. —Reported by 
Pat Dawson/Roundup and Richard Woodbury/ 
Denver 
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ALGERIA 


BLOODY DAYS, SA 


Under official protection, journalists get a rare glimpse into a vicious war that pits 









By LARA MARLOWE ALCIERS 





HE ALBUM HANDED OUT TO VISITORS 
in Prime Minister Mokdad Sifi’s 
office is gruesome testimony of 
civil war: 32 pages of glossy color 
snapshots from Algeria’s morgues. 
Severed heads appear on most 
pages, eyes open, frozen in a terrified stare. 
Pools of blood fill the stumps of necks on 
headless torsos. The bodies of children 
caught in a bombing have been charred to 
cinders. The only discernible feature on a 
decayed corpse is the diagonal throat slash 
from right ear through to the spinal col- 


Graffiti in Algiers offer residents 
the choice between an Islamic state or jihad 


umn—the ghoulish trademarks that every 
Algerian recognizes as the signature of the 
guerrillas who sprang from the outlawed 
Islamic Salvation Front (F.1.s.). “The fun- 
damentalists are vermin,” declares a gov- 
ernment official. “We must wipe them out, 
even if we have to kill millions of people.” 

This bloody catalog is what the Alger- 
ian government showed when a handful of 
foreign journalists were permitted in the 
country last week under government pro- 
tection. Even so, the visit offered a rare 
glimpse inside the maelstrom of a country 
where violence on both the Islamist and 
government sides has closed the door to 
outsiders, leaving Algeria to conduct its 
vicious hidden war in private. 

But last week the reporters witnessed 
firsthand the Islamists’ ability to commit 
violence at will when they were awakened 
by an explosion scarcely three miles from 





their hotel. At 5:50 a.m. on Friday, the Mus- 
lim holy day, a beige Peugeot pulled up in 
front of an apartment block in the Algiers 
district of Kouba. Residents who had arisen 
for morning prayers saw the driver climb 
out and jump into a waiting car with two 
men. As they sped away, the three shouted, 
“Allahu Akbar!” 

Five minutes later, the Peugeot explod- 
ed, blowing the facade off the nearest five- 
floor apartment building. At least 63 people 
were wounded, but miraculously, no one 
died. The intended targets were the women 
and children living in the complex: they are 
the families of policemen, whom Islamists 
had promised to attack if female 
fundamentalists were not re- 
leased from prison. 

There is another side to the 
story not visible in the scrap- 
book or part of the govern- 
ment’s tour. To see it, one must 
meet clandestinely with F.1.s. 
contacts who, in fearful asides, 
offer tales of summary killings 
by government security forces. 
Terrified civilians whisper of 
special execution _ brigades, 
dressed in civilian clothes, that 
roam the country hunting 
down and murdering Islamists. 
City residents say police pa- 
trols have fired at random into 
civilian crowds after being ambushed. In 
February, the same month in which the 
government quelled a riot in the Serkadji 
prison by killing more than 96 prisoners— 
Islamists say the toll was more than 200- 
the village of Belhacene, halfway between 
Algiers and the Moroccan border, was flat- 
tened by government helicopters, accord- 
ing to rebels, As many as 200 were report- 
edly killed. 

All war is horrifying. But a special re- 
pugnance is reserved for internecine 
butchery of the sort that has enveloped 
Algeria (pop. 30 million) ever since the sec- 
ular regime, widely discredited for its cor- 
ruption and incompetence, embarked on 
an ill-fated attempt at reform in 1989. After 
the government reluctantly agreed to the 
first free elections in 29 years of indepen- 
dence, army generals pulled the plug when 
the F.1.s. won a plurality in the first round 
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VAGE NIGHTS 


Islamic violence against government repression, all waged in private 


“— 








CHEMBSVGAMMA LIAISON 


BLOOD AND ANARCHY One of more than 30,000 Algerians killed in the past year, an Islamic 





commando lies dead on an Algiers street after being slain by government security forces 


of voting. The generals installed a puppet 
civilian government rather than allow a 
second-round electoral victory for the fun- 
damentalists, whose draconian vision of an 
Islamic republic had capitalized on the 
anger and discontent of millions of the 
young, poor and unemployed. 

Since those elections were annulled, 
the country has been trapped in a vicious 
spiral of atrocity and reprisal in which each 
new level of military repression only accel- 
erates the radicalization of Islamic sympa- 
thizers. Now the three-year campaign of 
assassination and sabotage between gov- 
ernment and guerrillas has risen to the 
point where the lives of up to 1,000 victims 
are snuffed out every week. Together with 
an economic tailspin that has reduced the 
gross domestic product 8%, the violence 
has ushered in a profound social and polit- 
ical paralysis from which it seems all but 
impossible to break free. 

The street bombings and slashed 
throats are mostly the work of the Armed 
Islamic Group (G.1.A.), a savage offshoot of 
the Islamic Salvation Front. As the war 
progresses, more moderate groups within 
the Islamic Front have been overshad- 
owed by the G.1.4., whose dramatic hijack- 
ing of an Air France flight last December 
fanned fears that Algeria's war could desta- 
bilize all of North Africa from Casablanca 
to Cairo. 

The bitter fruits of their campaign lie 
scattered across the roads of Algiers and 
the surrounding countryside: burned-out 
carcasses of buses, cars, buildings and fac- 
tories. The fundamentalists consider any- 
thing or anyone connected with the “infi- 
del state” to be a legitimate target. Miles 
of telephone poles lie felled. A few months 
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ago, the rebels began booby-trapping de- 
stroyed vehicles—and even corpses—with 
explosives. 

When well equipped with armored 
vehicles, there are few places into which 
the security forces cannot venture. While 
this has given the soldiers an upper hand in 
cities, many militants have fled into the 
countryside. Driving beyond the capital, 
security forces find severed heads set on 
pikes and bodies strewn along the road- 
side. “Every bullet is met with a bullet,” 
says a French Defense Ministry official. 


“This is not leading anywhere but deeper | 


44 The [Islamic] 
fundamentalists 
are vermin. We 
must wipe them 
out, even if we have 
to kill millions 

of people. 77 


into anguish.” 

Each side uses ex- 
cesses committed by the 
other to justify its own 
atrocities. “If we don’t 
kill them, they'll kill us,” 
says Major Mohammed, 
a gendarmerie officer 
patrolling the streets of 
Algiers with a unit of 
“ninjas”—commandos 
who wear dark hoods to 
conceal their identity. 
They are the point men 
in what has come to be 
known as the “strategy 
of eradication,” in which 
armed elements of the Islamic movement 
are hunted down. Says Mohammed: “It’s 
kill or be killed.” 

When security forces go on patrol, they 
look for young men wearing jeans, leather 
jackets—to conceal weapons—and running 
shoes. Unfortunately tens of thousands of 
Algerian men fit this description, so rebels 
remain elusive. Over the past year, the 
Islamists graduated to automatic weapons— 


mostly Israeli-made Scorpios and Uzis 
smuggled into the country—and launched 
more lethal attacks. 

Last Thursday on a rural road 30 miles 
southwest of Algiers, reporters traveling 
with Major Mohammed and his ninja con- 
voy witnessed a demonstration of the 
rebels’ new tactics. As a deafening explo- 
sion shook the road surface, the three sol- 
diers in the leading armored car jumped 
out and began firing into the fields beyond 
the bomb crater. Before they realized what 
had happened, a second explosion cata- 
pulted pieces of asphalt hundreds of feet 
into the air. When the ninjas moved to 
inspect the damage, a third bomb went off, 
swiftly followed by a fourth. 

No one was hurt, but as they continued 
firing into the grass and trees, the rattled 
ninjas could be heard invoking the same 
Allah whose name is sacred to their funda- 
mentalist adversaries. The team had en- 
countered roadside explosions before, but 
never more than one at a time. Even more 
disturbing was the fact that the four bombs 
were spaced at 50-yd. intervals—exactly the 
distance the ninjas maintain between patrol 
vehicles. “They're where you least expect 
them,” said Mohammed of the fundamen- 
talists. “They strike when they want to, 
where they want to, and with the means 
they choose.” 

The key to the rebels’ success lies not 
only in their brazenness but in the clandes- 
tine structure of their organization. Follow- 
ing the imprisonment of the president and 
vice president of the F.1.S. in June 1991, rad- 
ical dissidents of the movement began to 
splinter into factions. The most violent 
groups, notably the G.1.a., evolved into an 
amoebic organ of terror 
in which _ individual 
cells operate indepen- 
dently and in isolation 
from one another. 

These units are so 
cohesive that G.LA. 
members do not even 
need radios to commu- 
nicate. In Algiers they 
maintain a simple net- 
work of spotters, each 
within eyesight of an- 
other. The men ex- 
change information with 
hand signals, standing 
in doorways or on street 
corners. On main boulevards they wade 
boldly into slow-moving traffic, peering 
through car windows in search of govern- 
ment officials, political opponents or for- 
eigners. In October 1993, the G.1.A. pro- 
nounced a blanket death sentence on all 
foreigners remaining in the country, and it 
has killed 75 of those who visited or stayed 
behind. When high-ranking officials dare to 
venture out, they do so only in speeding 
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motorcades whose escorts force traffic off 
the roads. 

While the two sides battle it out, the 
rest of the country finds itself trapped help- 
lessly in the crossfire. Much of the popula- 
tion finds itself plumbing the depths of 
despair. “We're just waiting to die,” says a 
pharmacist in a fundamentalist neighbor- 
hood where security forces are often am- 
bushed. Residents of the capital are bleary- 
eyed from lack of sleep. When explosions, 
gunfire and sirens do not keep them 
awake, fear does. “I drove my kids to school 
and saw children stepping over a body in a 
pool of blood to get through the door,” says 
an Algiers housewife. 

The climate of terror has silenced the 
discourse of everyday life. Some Algerians 
refuse to make appointments on the tele- 
phone because they believe phone-com- 
pany employees monitor calls on behalf of 
the G.1.A. Spies and betrayal are every- 
where. “Fourteen of my military class- 
mates have been assassinated,” says an 
army captain. “Someone in the military 
tipped off the terrorists.” 

Ordinary Algerians have lost faith that 
anyone can win the bloody showdown. In 
the three years since the war started, the 
secretive clique of army generals running 
the government has only deepened its 
credibility problem by appointing no few- 
er than three Presidents and four Prime 
Ministers. “Corruption has never been as 
bad as it is now,” says Omar Belhouchet, an 
Algiers newspaper editor who has survived 
two assassination attempts. Even middle- 
class people who are frightened by the fun- 
damentalists have little faith in the govern- 
ment. “Every official statement for the past 
three years claims to have broken with the 
past,” says an exasperated civil servant. 
“But we haven't seen an iota of change.” 

Having proved itself incapable of con- 
trolling the country and crushing the rebel- 
lion, the government has batted aside the 
offer of an olive branch. Under a confer- 
ence sponsored by the Roman Catholic 
Church in Rome two months ago, the F.L.s. 
actually agreed to renounce violence. But 
fearful that the plan’s provision for lifting 
the ban on the F.1.s. and barring the army 
from politics would pave the way for an 
Islamic republic, government hard-liners 








rejected the proposal, condemning the | 


conference participants for “washing Alge- 
ria’s dirty linen abroad.” 

Having rejected compromise, the gov- 
ernment has consigned the country to liv- 
ing with its balance of terror, trapped in a 
hell of anarchy and bloodshed. The funda- 
mentalists appear determined to fight 
indefinitely. “Our weapon is time,” warned 


a letter recently delivered to Major | 


Mohammed's barracks. “Time is on our 
side. We are waiting for you.” The letter 
was signed: G.LA. a 











@ PAKISTAN 


When the Barbarians 
Overrun the Streets 


The internecine feuds of Karachi claim the lives of 
two U.S. embassy employees in a sudden ambush 





By ANTHONY SPAETH | people were murdered last year.) “You've 
; : got people with all kinds of reasons to kill 
HE GIVEAWAY WAS THE YELLOW | each other,” says a State Department offi- 


diplomatic license plate with the 
number 64: it announced that the 
white Toyota Hiace van, making its 
morning run along Karachi’s Shara-e-Faisal 
Boulevard, was registered to the U.S. con- 
sulate. At a red light, two men jumped out 


cial in Washington. “And they are merrily 
going about it.” 
The killings of the consular workers 
were the first in recent memory that both 
involved foreigners in Karachi and were 
not connected directly with crime or sec- 
, tarian strife. That led some 
® diplomats in Karachi to specu- 
é late that the attackers were Is- 
+ lamic militants angry at Pak- 
’ istan’s extradition to the U.S. in 
* February of Ramsi Yousef, sus- 
pected mastermind of New York 
City’s 1993 World Trade Center 
bombing. Others suggest it may 
have been a deliberate attack on 
cia employee Durell, pointing 
out that only he was directly 
fired upon. Van Landingham 
died because she was sitting be- 
side Durell and came in the line 
of fire. Yet another theory is that 
Prime Minister Bhutto’s Mo- 
hajir opponents may have planned the 

killings to disrupt a recent warming in 
U.S.-Pakistani relations: the Prime Minis- 

| ter will visit Washington next month, and 
Hillary and Chelsea Clinton are expected to 
arrive in Pakistan—though not in Karachi— 
on March 26 at the beginning of a 10-day 
Asian trip. 

The U.S. sent security experts and FBI 
agents to Karachi to gather evidence and 
offered a $2 million reward for help in 
finding the killers, unlikely as that is. “It 
could be anybody,” says a U.S. intelligence 
official in Washington. The only certainty is 
that the Americans made very easy targets. 
Unlike U.S.-owned vehicles in other trou- 
ble spots around the globe, the van did not 
have armor plating or bulletproof glass, it 
appeared to follow the same route every 
morning, and the driver was not trained in 
ambush-escape techniques. “These folks 
didn’t need to die like this,” says Larry 
Johnson, a former State Department coun- 
terterrorism official who now heads a secu- 
rity consulting firm. “This was avoidable.” 
~—Reported by Gerald Bourke/Islamabad and 
Douglas Waller/Washington 






VERY EASY TARGETS: The bloodstained van that was 
carrying three U.S. government workers in Karachi 


of a stolen taxi, and as one stood watch, an- 
other fired at the van with an AK-47 rifle. 
Sixteen gunshots later, Gary C. Durell, 45, 
a CIA communications technician, was 
dead, and Jackie Van Landingham, 33, a 
consulate secretary, was fatally wounded. A 
third employee, postal clerk Mare McCloy, 
31, was shot in the ankle. The gunmen 
spared the Pakistani driver and sped away. 
Said a stunned Karachi resident, Moham- 
mad Ismail Said, an office clerk: “The bar- 
barians have arrived.” 

In fact, the barbarians are well estab- 
lished in Karachi, Pakistan’s biggest city 
(pop. 10 million), The town is torn by con- 
flict between rival factions of Mohajir 
Muslim migrants from India, between the 
terrorists and the government of Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto, and between 
rival groups of Sunni and Shi‘ite Muslims. 
Add to that a booming heroin trade, a kid- 
nap-for-ransom industry and a mountain 
of weapons left over from the 1979-89 
Afghanistan war. The result: 1,200 mur- 
ders in the past year, making Karachi one 
of the deadliest cities in the world. (In New 


York City, where 7.5 million live, 1,600 
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PRIME SEATS ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
FOR THE SPORTING EVENT 
OF THE YEAR. 





INTRODUCING 
THE NEW FORD 
TAURUS SE 


It’s the Taurus with a decidedly sporty 
edge. Taurus SE's cast aluminum wheels, 
new clear lens headlamps and available 
spoiler make a serious statement of style. 
Inside, the SE has a long list of driver- 
friendly touches. Even air conditioning 
comes standard. And, of course, Taurus SE 
also gives you the added safety of standard 
dual air bags to supplement safety belts 
for the front passenger as well as the 
driver, and available anti-lock brakes. 

But the SE’s news doesn’t end there 
here's a refined powertrain that delivers 
an especially smooth performance from 
the computer-controlled V-6 engine 
And when it comes to value, Taurus 
performs equally as well, as a better 
value than its leading competition? 
FORD'S ROADSIDE ASSISTANCE" 

Help is only a toll-free call away if you 
should have a flat tire, get locked out 
or simply run out of gas 

The new Taurus SE. Sit back, relax and 
enjoy the sporting event of the season 


FORD TAURUS 
ERICA'S BEST-SELLING CAR. 
AGAIN. 


—. 
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HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
A FORD LATELY? 
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@ RUSSIA 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


LADISLAV LISTYEV BECAME A 

posthumous cult hero in Moscow 

in less than a week. At his funeral 

Saturday, March 4, thousands of 
mourners piled his grave with mounds of 
mimosas, roses, carnations and 
boughs. As thousands more continued to ar- 
rive in Moscow’s historic Vagankovskoye 
Cemetery and place flowers beside the 
crepe-trimmed portrait of the TV journalist 
gunned down in the stairwell of his apart- 
ment building, they were sending Russia’s 
leaders a powerful message. This callous 
murder, like no other, has demonstrated to 
every citizen that President Boris Yeltsin and 
the men in the Kremlin are facing forces be- 
yond their control. If a prominent personal- 
ity like Listyev cannot be protected from vi- 
olence, who is safe in Russia, and 
who really runs the country? 

Crime, not economics or 
political rivalries, is the No. 1 issue 
in the country today. In cities all 
across the nation, gangs operate 
with near impunity, practicing 
fraud and extortion, conducting 
illegal trade, bribing and corrupt- 
ing officials and viciously murder- 
ing anyone who gets in their way. 
When Listyev, a popular televi- 
sion host and businessman, was 
shot down two weeks ago in what 
police said was a paid-for assassi- 
nation, it was another brutal 
killing in a series of shootings, car 
bombings, kidnappings and gang- 
land battles that have over- 
whelmed post-Soviet Moscow. 
Now Russians are demanding 

to know what Yeltsin’s govern- 
ment is going to do about it; a fail- 
ure to bring crime under control 
could cost not only the President 
his job but also Russia its whole 
experiment with democracy. The 
unremitting violence and grow- 
ing loss of confidence could pro- 
duce sudden political swings, 
toward a dictatorial crackdown 
on civil liberties or away from 
Yeltsin’s government. 
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Crime and 
Punishment 


Yeltsin and his critics vie for the title 
of law-and-order champion 


“Among the many thousands who have 
visited Listyev’s grave there were some 
who loved him,” says Alexander Yakovlev, 
chairman of the board of the new Russian 
public-television network where Listyev 
was executive director. “But most people 
came as a protest against the helplessness 
and inaction of the government in dealing 
with crime.” Yakovlev, one of the archi- 
tects of the reforms put in place by Mikhail 
Gorbachev, says he too is “amazed” at the 
government's lethargy. When he talks with 
Yeltsin about it, “he agrees with me, but 
nothing gets done.” 

Faced with a mushrooming crisis, 
Yeltsin last week called for a new effort to 
stem crime. Turning to the well-tested tac- 
tic of seeking a scapegoat, he fired Moscow 
police chief Vladimir Pankratov and city 
chief prosecutor Gennadi Ponomaryov for 





THE VICTIMS: Listyev’s widow and son pay their final tribute 
at his funeral in central Moscow's Resurrection Church 
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failing to “provide proper organization” to 
deal with “grave crimes.” He chaired a 
meeting of the Security Council, which 
issued a stern warning: the continued 
activities of organized crime were “dis- 
crediting state powers” and “threatening 
the security of Russia.” 

But in the eyes of many Muscovites, 
Yeltsin seemed to be engaged less in con- 
trolling crime than in preparing the 
ground for his campaign for the 1996 pres- 
idential elections. Giveri the fact that little 
had been done until now to put teeth in a 
federal crime-busting program, Yeltsin’s 
sudden burst of energy struck many as an 
attempt to bolster the President’s image. 

The purge touched off an unseemly 
political tug-of-war between the Kremlin 
and Moscow’s city hall. Sergei Gerasimov, 
the prosecutor appointed to take Pono- 
maryov’s place, quickly resigned. In Par- 
liament Yeltsin’s opponents pushed 
through a lopsided vote of no confidence 
in Interior Minister Victor Yerin, who is in 
effect the national chief of police. Moscow 
Mayor Yuri Luzhkov, once a strong Yeltsin 
ally, fumed that only “criminals and ban- 
dits” would be in favor of firing senior 
police officials. Then he threatened to 
resign. 

Ponomaryov, the fired prosecutor, says 
those who use the killing to demonstrate 
that crime is out of hand are aiming for a 
political payoff. “Some dishonest leaders 

use it to their advantage,” he says, 
2 “claiming the reforms are going 
> nowhere because of crime.” He 
argues that compared with the 
rest of the world, “the situation in 
Russia has not reached levels that 
warrant extraordinary measures.” 

Perhaps not, but if Russians 
* come to believe the criminals have 

taken charge, they may favor a 
return to more authoritarian rule, 
even if they lose their civil rights in 
the process. As one of Listyev’s col- 
leagues, TV commentator Nikolai 
Svanidze, puts it,“One day we'll 
follow any bastard who will 
promise us law and order.” 

The Kremlin is beginning to 
respond to the growing get-tough 
mood. Two weeks ago, Yeltsin 
spoke favorably of methods used 
in Uzbekistan, where he claimed 
the government grabbed mem- 
bers of six criminal gangs and 
shot them. He may not be consid- 
ering measures quite that harsh. 
But if it is true that Yeltsin is sur- 
rounded by officials more hard- 
line than he is, some of them may 
be wishing they could take a page 
from the Uzbek crime-busting 
book. Reported by John Kohan 
and Yuri Zarakhovich/Moscow 





@ CROATIA 


Dancing at the Brink 


Tudjmans plan to expel U.N. peacekeepers threatens 
the worst Balkan war yet—unless he relents 


By JAMES O. JACKSON 





HERE IS SOMETHING PERVERSE ABOUT 

springtime in the former Yugoslavia: it 

is when men make war, not love. 

Now, as the cold weather eases in the 
fifth year of Balkan fighting, Serbs and 
Croats are unlimbering their guns for what 
American diplomats fear could turn into an 
all-out Balkan war. 

The provocateur this time is Croatia’s 
President, Franjo Tudjman, who announced 
in January that the 12,000 United Nations 
peacekeepers patrolling the cease-fire line 
along the Serb-occupied Croatian region of 
Krajina must leave the country beginning 
March 31, when the U.N. mandate expires. 
The soldiers have managed to keep the 
peace in Croatia since being | 
deployed there in the beginning = 
of 1992, but Tudjman has con- 
cluded that they mainly serve 2 
to protect the Serbs’ hold on 5 
Krajina. If the troops depart, 3 
there will be nothing to prevent 2 
the 105,000-man Croatian army 
and 40,000 Krajina Serbs—all 
heavily armed—from resuming 
their war. 

That, Western officials fear, 
would jeopardize the safety of 
U.N. forces in neighboring Bosnia, reignite 
the fighting there and set off a general con- 
flagration that could bring Serbia directly 
into the war. The consequences of the U.N. 
withdrawal “could trigger the most danger- 
ous situation Europe has seen since 1945,” 
says Richard Holbrooke, the U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State who is leading the effort to 
keep the U.N. forces in place. 

He had better hurry. Both Croatian and 
Krajina Serb forces are preparing to fight 
the moment the U.N. soldiers depart—or 
worse, even before they go. Croatia and 
Muslim-led Bosnia last week signed a mili- 
tary alliance intended to squeeze the Kraji- 
na and Bosnian Serbs. The Serbs, in turn, 
are digging in. “It is abundantly clear that 
military forces on both sides of the zone of 
separation are deepening their defensive 
positions,” says Yasushi Akashi, the U.N. 
special representative in the region. Both 
sides are building bunkers, cutting trench- 
es and moving heavy weapons into offensive 
positions. 

The U.N. pullout itself could blow up 
into a multinational nightmare involving 














U.S. troops on the ground. U.S.-backed 
plans for safely removing the 12,000 U.N. 
peacekeepers call for deploying 50,000 
NATO troops, about half of them American. 
Pentagon officials say they would send 
units of NATO’s Rapid Reaction Corps to 


join U.S. Marines and carrier-based air- 


craft to assist with the pullout. About half 
the U.S. contingent would actually go 
ashore, a prospect that appalls some con- 
gressional leaders. “Despite all the rhetoric 
that we would not have troops on the 
ground, they will be on the ground,” com- 
plains Republican Senator Richard Lugar 
of Indiana. Nearly as worrisome to Con- 
gress is the price tag for bringing the U.N. 
mission home: $1 billion or more, accord- | 
ing to a Pentagon estimate, much of which 
will be borne by the U.S. 
Clearly, the best solution 
would be to renew the U.N. 
mandate so the peacekeepers 
can stay right where they are. 
Croatia objects on the ground 
that their presence merely legit- | 


GEARING UP: Croatian soldiers prepare for battle as 
Tudjman reconsiders his eviction notice to the U.N. 
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imizes a Serbian occupation of Krajina, 
stealing away 27% of Croatian soil. “If we let 
the U.N. stay forever, we'll have another 
Cyprus, and that’s unacceptable,” says 
Tudjman’s spokesman, Jozo Curic. 

Under intense pressure from the U.S., 
Tudjman finally seems to be reconsidering 
his eviction notice. TIME has obtained a 
White House document outlining the tenta- 
tive agreement Holbrooke has reached with 
the Croatian leader, which the American en- 
voy hopes to nail down as soon as possible. 

According to the document, classified 
secret, the U.S. and Croatia have reached 
“understandings for a new international 
presence” in Croatia. Tudjman will allow 
the U.N. contingent to stay at least until June 
30, by which time it must be scaled back to 
5,000, who can remain until Sept. 15. In re- 
turn, Washington is prepared to give Tudj- 
man a say in who makes up the new force 
and what it will be called. Because he pub- 
licly vowed to remove the old force, dubbed 
UNPROFOR, a different name will allow the 
Croatian leader to save face. Whereas Tudj- 
man wanted the peacekeepers replaced by 
NATO soldiers, Washington has agreed only 
that a “separate Croatia-only” force would 
be made up of units “from countries mutu- 
ally agreed between Croatia and the Securi- 
ty Council.” The new mission would also 
control 25 to 30 main crossing points along 
Croatia’s international border with Bosnia 
and Serbia, as Tudjman wants. 

The key to a settlement may be Tudjman’s 
vanity. The 72-year-old Croat 
= yearns to be recognized as a world 
z Statesman—not a mere regional 
~ warlord—and he has a chance to 
play that role this week in a visit to 
Washington. In public, the State 
Department is providing him 
with a place of honor during cer- 
emonies marking the first an- 
niversary of a Croat-Muslim fed- 
eration in Bosnia. 

But in private, U.S. officials 
say, Holbrooke and others are 
warning him of the consequences 
if he goes ahead with the expul- 
sion. “Tudjman was under the 
impression that he had a friend in 
the West, and that we would 
come in if things fell apart,” says a 
State Department official. Hol- 
brooke, the official says, “let him 
know that the West is not going to 
get involved if events lead to a 
Serbo-Croatian war. If it got real- 
ly nasty, we would implement 
sanctions.” But until a real settle- 
ment can be found, the abyss will 
always be there. | —Reported by 
Sandra Burton, Douglas Waller, Mark 
Thompson/Washington, Barbara 
Rudolph/New York and Alexandra 
Stighmayer/Zagreb 
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@ MEXICO 


Real- 
Life 
Soap 
Opera 


As the economy slides, 
the country is transfixed 
by a bizarre political 
crime scandal 

By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


OAP OPERAS, OR TELENOVELAS, ARE 
popular daily fare on Mexican tele- 
vision, but could anyone dream up 
a plot line as bizarre as this? A lead- 
ing politician is gunned down in 


broad daylight. Weeks later, the brother of 


a former President of the republic is ar- 
rested as the mastermind of the murder; 
the victim was once married to his sister. 
Then the victim’s brother, who was named 
to investigate the crime, is accused of sup- 
pressing evidence that would have broken 
the case. He flees the country and is picked 
up by U.S. government agents when he 
tries to board a plane to Europe. As he sits 
in jail, investigators uncover bank accounts 
stuffed with millions of dollars, possibly 


from drug kingpins he once accused of 


murdering his kin. 

Too farfetched? For soap operas, per- 
haps, but not for the nightly news. Last 
week investigators were trying to get to 
the bottom of one of the murkiest scandals 
in modern Mexican history as Mario Ruiz 
Massieu, the inexplicably wealthy former 
prosecutor, awaited developments in a 
New York City jail. In the U.S. he was 
charged with failing to declare to Customs 
that he was carrying $46,000 in cash; in 
Mexico prosecutors were preparing to ask 
for his extradition on accusations that he 
had covered up for the alleged mastermind 


of the murder of his brother, José Francis- 
co, a man once expected to be the most 
powerful figure in the government of Pres- 
ident Ernesto Zedillo Ponce de Leén. 

Also in jail was the person allegedly 
protected by the cover-up: Raul Salinas de 
Gortari, whose brother Carlos ended his 
six-year presidential term on Dec. 1, 1994. 
Raul was being held in a maximum-security 
prison outside Mexico City while investi- 
gators searched for secret bank accounts 
and probed alleged connections to the Gulf 
Cartel, a ruthless band of cocaine traffick- 
ers. Last week the reputed head of the car- 
tel, Juan Garcia Abrego, who holds Mexi- 
can and U.S. citizenship, was placed on the 
FBI's 10-most-wanted list. 

As the Ruiz Massieu scandal unfolded, 
Mexico's political system, dominated by 
one party, looked to be in nearly as dra 
matic a free fall as the economy. In spite 
of a $50 billion Washington-sponsored 
bail-out plan, the peso fell and fell, drag- 
ging the U.S. dollar with it, until at week's 
end President Zedillo and Finance Minis- 
ter Guillermo Ortiz unveiled a long-await- 
ed austerity plan that was brutal in its 
implications. Ortiz announced that the 
government would raise taxes, jack up the 
price of gasoline and electricity, and 
inevitably push already sky-high interest 
rates still higher. Even under this stern 
prescription, inflation in 1995 was predict- 
ed to reach 42% amid a recession that 








would throw hundreds of thousands out of 
work, 

The Ruiz Massieu case, with its allega- 
tions of vendetta, corruption and the 
nepotistic workings of the ruling Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party (P.R.1.), turned 
the crisis into high-stakes melodrama. How 
had Mario Ruiz Massieu been transformed 
from grieving brother and good- govern 
ment crusader into an alleged bribe taker 
and cover-up artist? What were the links 
between him, the drug lords and Raul Sali- 
nas? Was the former President involved? 
Was there a connection between the assas- 
sination of Ruiz Massieu and that of Luis 
Donaldo Colosio, the original p.n.1. candi- 
date for President, who was gunned down 
in Tijuana last March? 

Mexican prosecutors claimed they had 
known for weeks about Mario Ruiz Mas- 
sieu’s cover-up of the authorship of his 
brother’s murder. The authorities closed in 
on March 2. They questioned Ruiz Massieu 
about the Raul Salinas connection for 6% 
hours, then let him go, hoping, they now 
say, that he would lead them to the overseas 
bank accounts they knew existed. Ruiz 
Massieu did exactly what they expected. 
Once released, he flew to Houston, checked 
into a hotel under a false name, withdrew 
thousands from an account at Texas Com- 
merce Bank, and paid cash for airline tickets 
for himself, his wife and daughter to Madrid 
and Montreal. Before he tried to board the 
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Madrid plane at Newark airport, he was 
detained by U.S. Customs agents, who had 
kept him under surveillance. 

One of Mexico's top investigators in 
the case told Time last week that with help 
from the U.S. Customs Service, Mexican 
officials had turned up at least $9.3 million, 
and possibly as much as $20 million, which 
Ruiz Massieu had stashed away in U.S. 
banks. Officials also found $3 million in 
accounts in Mexico and suspect that more 
money was deposited in Europe. The 
funds, said the investigator, were traced to 
“drug-related corruption.” In a further 
twist, a Mexican lawyer with power of 
attorney from Ruiz Massieu showed up in 
Houston and tried unsuccessfully to wire 
the contents of his Texas Commerce 
account to Europe. 

Some Mexican officials speculated last 
week that Ruiz Massieu may have been in 
the pay of narco-traffickers as early as Feb- 
ruary 1994, when then President Salinas 
was considering him for the post of Attor- 
ney General. He may have missed becom- 
ing Mexico's top cop because of a techni- 
cality: the law requires that anyone holding 
the office must have lived in Mexico for 
12 consecutive months, and Ruiz Massieu 
had just returned from a stint as Mexico's 
ambassador to Denmark. Instead Salinas 
made him Deputy Attorney General in 
charge of fighting narcotics trafficking. 

Ruiz Massieu got high marks for his 







































| MARIO RUIZ MASSIEU is led into court 
after failing to declare money drawn from 
a Texas Commerce account 





performance in that job between April and 
November 1994, at least from the press. 
Indeed, there was speculation at the time 
of his brother José Francisco’s murder on 
Sept. 28 that the hit was a warning to 
Mario, who had recently launched a sweep 
against narco-traffickers in northern Mexi- 
co and netted five of their leaders. The sus- 
pected drug connection was one reason 
why Mario was put in charge of ferreting 
out the culprits in his brother's murder. He 
turned that investigation into a political 
blockbuster on Nov. 23, when he accused 
the two top officials of the p.R.1. and his 
boss, the Attorney General, of hindering 
his probe. He then resigned. 

Mexican investigators say that at the 
time, small bundles of cash were being 
delivered to Mario’s accounts at Texas 
Commerce and other American banks. 
Allegedly, the bagman was his chief aide in 
the Attorney General's office, Jorge Ster- 
gios, now a fugitive. Last week the Los 
Angeles Times quoted Mexican law- 
enforcement officials as saying that while 
in office Ruiz Massieu was running a “fran- 
chising” operation for narco-traffickers 
and was paid for appointing various law- 
enforcement officials who had been hand- 
picked by the drug mafia. 

If the allegations of Mario Ruiz Mas- 
sieu’s involvement with the cocaine lords 
came as a surprise, the accusations against 
Raul Salinas did not. Throughout his 
brother’s presidency, there were rumors 
that Raul, head of the government food- 
subsidy program from 1982 to 1986, was 
involved in shady business deals. Accord- 
ing to highly placed sources in the Mexi- 
can government, President Salinas was 
concerned enough that midway through 
his term he packed Raul off to serve as a 
guest scholar at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego. 

Why would Raul want to kill José 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu, who had been a 
friend of his brother's since college days 
and who at the time of his death was slated 
to become majority leader in the lower 
house of Congress? Acquaintances said 
there had been bad blood between the two 
ever since Ruiz Massieu married Adriana 
Salinas, the sister of Carlos and Raul. (They 
later divorced.) By the 1990s the two men 
were sworn enemies, with Raul Salinas 
privately accusing Ruiz Massieu, then gov- 
ernor of the southern state of Guerrero, of 
attempting to block various business deals. 

The latest disagreement was over an 
Acapulco resort development called Punta 
Diamante. Sources close to the investiga- 
tion say they are looking into the possibili- 
ty that Raul and his business partners used 
the development as a front to launder 
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drug profits. Whatever their plans, Ruiz 
Massieu apparently blocked them. Punta 
Diamante has been closed for “environ- 
mental violations.” 

Despite his feuding with Raul, José 
Francisco Ruiz Massieu remained close to 
Carlos, the President, rising with his bless- 
ing in the p.r.1. hierarchy until he was 
named secretary-general in 1994. He was 
involved in the P.R.1. campaign that culmi- 
nated in the election of Zedillo, Salinas’ 
handpicked choice for President. At the 
time of his death, Ruiz Massieu was 
thought to be in line to become Interior 
Minister. According to Raul’s accusers, his 
archenemy’s ascent to power was more 
than the ex-President’s brother could 
stand, and he began making arrangements 
for José Francisco's murder. The actual 
killing was carried out by a stablehand 
under the alleged direction of p.R.1. legisla- 
tor Manuel Munoz Rocha, who is now a 
fugitive and presumed by some to be dead. 

Why would Mario Ruiz Massieu try to 
cover up Raul’s involvement in his brother’s 
death? One reason given is that Mario had 
to guard Ratil’s secret or risk having his own 
bribe taking exposed in the payoffs. Another 
possibility: that Carlos Salinas himself 
ordered Mario to drop Raul from the inves- 
tigation, fearing that his family name, presi- 
dency and place in history might be sullied. 
The ex-President denies any knowledge of 
criminal activity connected with his govern- 
ment, and prosecutors say they have no evi- 
dence to back such a contention. Neverthe- 
less, Carlos Salinas has been gravely 
stricken by the scandal and the collapse of 
the economic reforms he so energetically 
championed. “Salinas is a broken man,” said 
a Mexican editor. “He feels alone in the 
world.” —Reported by Margot Hornblower/Los 
Angeles, Laura Lopez/Mexico City and Elaine 
Shannon/Washington 





BOOKED Raul Salinas in detention for the 
murder of his former brother-in-law 





The Center for Advanced Automotive Design 
is now open for family tours. 


Not only was it developed at one of the most advanced vehicle research and development 


——_il > facilities in the world, but each Chrysler Concorde is in 





itself something of a mobile design center. Begin with 
a walk around the grounds. Note the wind-cheating profile of its innovative cab-forward 
design—longer wheelbase, wider track, aggressively raked windshield. As you step in, observe 
the enlarged rear doors, the easier entry and exit. Once inside the spacious interior, take a 
hands-on tour of ergonomically placed controls. (Don’t miss the dual front air bags ; they're | 
standard.) And a spectrum of noise buffering components Is at the ready t keep the peace 
as the whole family takes the road tour. Your guides will be Concorde’s powerful V6 engine 
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and advanced four-speed automatic trans- 


mission For more tour information, 





see your local Chrysler-Plymouth 


| @ Chrysler Concorde 
dealer, or call 1-800-4-A-CHRYSLER j - — 
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The Banged-Up Buck 


A run on the dollar sends it crashing to new lows and 
further reduces its role as the world’s leading currency 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





S THE U.S. DOLLAR COLLAPSED 
against the German mark and the 
Japanese yen last week, Sara McBain 
saw the impact for herself in a super- 
market in Tokyo. The housewife, visiting 
from Chicago, stared in disbelief at cran- 
berry juice that cost nearly $7 a quart at the 
going exchange rate, some four times as 
much as a similar bottle would sell for back 





home. A large box of Cheerios cost more | 


than $12. But it was the meat counter, she 
says, that “really threw me for a loop.” 
There she discovered roast beef for about 
$16 a quarter-pound, That made McBain 
wonder whether her husband, an advertis- 
ing executive, should uproot their family 
and accept an offer from his company to 
transfer to Japan. 





Half a world away, the sinking dollar 
had a very different impact on vacation- 
bound Germans. They jammed foreign- 
exchange counters from Bonn to Berlin in 
search of greenbacks to spend at U.S. des- 
tinations such as Disney World in Florida 
or ski resorts in Colorado. Latecomers 
found banks sold out of dollars and were 
advised to try again in several days. That 
was not good enough for determined folk 
in Munich, who roamed from bank to bank 
in the hope of laying hands on the sudden- 
ly scarce currency. 

The scenes in Europe and Asia reflect- 
ed the frenzy at trading desks everywhere 
as day after day the dollar and other cur- 
rencies crashed to new lows. Before the 
panic abated, the once mighty American 
buck was worth little more than 88 yen 
and 1.36 marks (it fetched 238 yen and 2.94 
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marks in 1985); so far this year, 
the dollar has skidded 9% 
against both the yen and the 
mark. But the dollar's troubles 
were only part of the turmoil: 
the British pound, the French 
franc and the Italian lira also 
tumbled, and the Mexican peso 
resumed its free fall until the 
country’s harsh new austerity 
plan led to a rebound. On top of 
that, governments were forced 
to devalue the Spanish peseta, 
the Portuguese escudo and the 
Brazilian real. 

Above all, the slide of the 
dollar was symptomatic of a 
historic decline in its role. The 
dollar has been the world’s 
major reserve currency since 
World War II, meaning that 
other countries use it as a 
means of payment and hold it 
in their treasuries as a secure 
store of value. Such universal 
respect for the dollar has made 
it the linchpin of global finance 
and greatly enhanced Amer- 
ican prestige abroad. But with 
foreign governments steadily 
dumping dollars to buy yen and 
deutsche marks over the past 
decade, the U.S. currency now 
accounts for only about 60% of 
the world’s reserve holdings, 
down from 70% in 1984. 

This is far more than a 
dry, technical matter. As other 
countries flood the market 
with unwanted dollars, the 
declining value of the curren- 
cy can raise the price Amer- 
icans pay for foreign-made 
goods from cars to cameras 
and thereby heat up inflation. 
That in turn may force Wash- 
ington to raise interest rates, 
jacking up the cost of loans and mortgages 
and holding the entire U.S. economy 
hostage to the currency’s problems. “We 
are gradually losing control of our own 
destiny,” Felix Rohatyn, a senior partner at 
the investment firm Lazard Fréres, told 
Congress. Moreover, he says, “the dollar's 
decline undercuts American economic 
leadership and prestige. It is perhaps the 
single most dangerous economic threat we 
will face in the long term because it puts us 
at the mercy of other countries.” 

A weakening dollar clearly holds risks 
for the White House, where prospects of a 
“soft landing” after 48 months of economic 
growth offered some political hope. “It’s 
counterproductive for the Clinton Admin- 
istration,” says Allen Sinai, chief global 
economist for Lehman Brothers. “It could 
lead to higher interest rates, provoking a 
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recession by 1996—the worst possible sce- 
nario for the President. The danger,” he 
adds, “is that loss of control of the dollar 
will cause the Administration to lose con- 
trol of the economy.” 

Recognizing the hazard, the Treasury 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
made belated attempts to talk up the dollar 
last week, managing to halt its decline, at 
least for the moment. Declaring that “a 
strong dollar is in America’s national inter- 
est,” Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin 
pledged to preserve its status “as the 
world’s principal reserve currency.” Fed 
Chairman Alan Greenspan declared that a 
slumping U.S. currency was “unwelcome 
and troublesome,” a remark heard around 
the world as a warning that the Fed may 
again push interest rates higher, per- 


Yen to the U.S. dollar 





the industrial world, inflation has stayed 
below 3% for the past three years, and 
investors celebrated last month by sending 
the Dow Jones industrial average over 4000 
for the first time ever. (The Dow closed at a 
record 4035.61 last week, after the Labor 
Department reported that unemployment 
fell from 5.7% to 5.4% in February.) Says 
German economist Rudolf Hickel: “Econo- 
mists should concede that they simply can’t 
explain the fall of the dollar.” Yet there is 
no shortage of explanations for the current 
decline. They range from the political (the 
defeat of the balanced-budget amend- 
ment), to the diplomatic (a faltering Mexico 
could drag the U.S. down with it), to the 
seemingly intractable (America’s $65 bil- 
lion trade deficit with Japan). 

About one thing there is no disagree- 


Deutsche marks to the U.S. dollar 
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haps as early as its meeting on March 28. 

Yet Greenspan was in effect leading 
with his chin—and currency traders knew 
it. After six rate hikes in 1994 and a seventh 
last month, the last thing the Fed chairman 
wants is to risk stalling the recovery and 
tipping the economy into a recession. 
“Using interest rates to lure foreign capital 
is like the way banks used to try to get 
depositors by offering toasters,” says econ- 
omist and currency expert Judy Shelton. 
“It’s a straight enticement to get hot mon- 
ey, and it penalizes the people who need 
legitimate loans or mortgages for houses. 
It’s a terrible game, and I can’t see coun- 
tries wanting to play it.” 

For other experts, the wonder is that 
the dollar has fallen so far so fast, despite a 
vibrant economy that is more competitive 
now than at any other time in the past 30 
years. U.S. growth is among the strongest in 
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ment: America’s budget and trade deficits 
have flooded the world with dollars, and 
the simple mechanics of supply and 
demand continue to put pressure on the 
dollar's price. Indeed, with $600 billion of 
debt in the hands of foreigners, the U.S. is 
by far the world’s biggest borrower. 


UCH CONSIDERATIONS PUT THE 
dollar squarely in the sights of spec- 
ulators, who have been dumping the 
currency on foreign-exchange mar- 
kets and thereby driving down its value. 
According to the Wall Street Journal, the 
big winners have included billion-dollar 
hedge funds headed by such famed man- 
agers as George Soros and Julian Robert- 
son: Robertson’s Tiger Management fund 
reportedly raked in some $150 million in 10 
days of trading. Says Peter Morgan, an 
economist for Merrill Lynch in Tokyo: 


“There is a feeling that speculative forces 
are challenging the central banks just as 
they did in 1992,” when Britain was forced 
to devalue the pound. 

Such speculation is difficult if not 
impossible to thwart because of the sheer 
size of the world’s foreign-exchange mar- 
kets, which trade more than $1 trillion in 
currencies daily. Arrayed against that 
ocean of funds, the Federal Reserve and 
other central banks have only limited 
resources for use in any single interven- 
tion. Small wonder that when 18 govern- 
ments pumped $5 billion into the markets 
to support the dollar two weeks ago, the 
effort had little impact. “The central banks 
are powerless against the currency-market 
forces,” asserts Gernot Nerb, director of 
research at the IFO Institute for Economic 
Research in Munich. 

But if new rate hikes would harm the 
economy, and intervention won't work, 
what can be done to strengthen the dollar? 
Some economists argue for doing nothing. 
“By a process of elimination, I come to the 
belief that a hands-off policy is best,” says 
Robert Hormats, vice chairman of the 
international division of Goldman Sachs. 
“If the Federal Reserve raised rates and it 
didn’t work, then they are really in a 
quandary” because the central bank would 
be under pressure to push rates even high- 
er. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
economist Rudiger Dornbusch concurs: 
“We should stop doing something every 
time something moves” and allow the dol- 
lar to find its own level. A cheap dollar 
helps U.S. exports by lowering their price 
in foreign markets, and that can improve 
the U.S. trade balance. 

Whatever happens, many experts 
agree that the dollar must increasingly 
share the stage with the yen and the mark 
as a worldwide reserve currency. “There is 
little doubt that the dollar is in transition to 
a less dominant status in the global finan- 
cial system,” says David Hale, senior econ- 
omist for Kemper Financial Services, 
based in Chicago. Investment guru Jimmy 
Rogers likens the situation to the pound’s 
decline: “When sterling started losing its 
role as the world’s reserve currency, espe- 
cially after the Second World War, there 
was a sterling crisis every year. It was a 
constant and ongoing thing. We are some- 
where into that process now.” 

Yet unlike postwar Britain, the U.S. can 
hardly be deemed an exhausted nation. 
While the dollar may undergo new 
gyrations, the U.S. remains the world’s 
largest economy. That fact alone should 
enable the dollar to hang onto a diminished 
but still important role as the leading 
currency among equals. -Reported by Bernard 
Baumohl and Jane Van Tassel/New York, Edward 
W. Desmond and Satsuki Oba/Tokyo, Bruce Van 
Voorst/Bonn and Adam Zagorin/ Washington 
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On March 19, 1978, the United Nations Security Council issued Resolution 425, 
which stipulates the withdrawal forthwith of the occupying Israeli troops from all Lebanese territory. 
On March 14, 1995, seventeen years later... nothing has changed. 


Solidarity Day Committee with the occupied Southern Lebanon, Place De L’Etoile, Beirur, Lebanon 
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Guadalajara, and 

| Bangor, Maine 
have in common? 


fw The answer is Amway. From the United States to 
60 other countries and territories, the Amway 
opportunity is growing in popularity around the 
world. In fact, net income for Amway 
Japan Ltd. jumped 30% in fiscal ’94, the 
highest ever in Amway Japan’s 15 years 
of operations. 
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Spies in Cyberspace 





CIA operatives now have instant online access to the agency’s secret files 
By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON club, Intelink has 35 intelligence organiza- 
tions feeding it and so far more than 3,000 
users, all with secret or top-secret security 


most instant access to secrets on any sub 
ject they choose from a menu on their com 
ITHIN SECONDS, BILLION-DOLLAR 
Pentagon spy satellites can de 
liver detailed photographs to 
ground stations. The National 
Security Agencys supercom 
puters can sort through intercepted phone 
calls with lightning speed. Even clandes- 
tine agents overseas can have instant ac- 


puter screens 

The results are a dramatic improve- 
ment over conditions just four years ago 
During the Gulf War, for example, ground 
commanders lacked timely satellite photos 
to prepare for combat because the four 
computer systems handling the pictures 
couldn't talk to one another. Today In- 


clearances to tap into the system. More im 
portant, Intelink allows White House 
aides, State Department analysts, Penta- 
gon generals, even soldiers in the field al- 
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cess to CIA officials in the U.S. by using cel- 
lular phones. But until last year, the White 
House had to depend on the “pizza truck ” 
for all this intelligence—even during a fast 
breaking crisis. And the pizza truck—the 
agency's nickname for the delivery van 
bearing secret reports from the c1a’s Lang- 
ley, Virginia, headquarters—often became 
snarled in downtown Washington traffic 
Now, however, the c1A and other U.S 
intelligence agencies have entered the cy 
berspace age—to the benefit of the White 
House and the demise of the pizza truck 
Last December the cia and the Pentagon 
began full operation of Intelink, a world- 
wide computer network that has borrowed 
much of its technology from Internet, the 
global network that links universities, re- 
search institutions, individuals and com- 
mercial computer services. An exclusive 
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telink users can punch up on their com- 
puters the most recent satellite photos, as 
well as thousands of pages of classified re- 
ports from various intelligence agencies 
White House aides monitoring the Chech 
nya crisis were able to dial into Intelink for 
daily CIA updates on the civil war. Advisers 
confused about conflicting news reports on 
the fighting referred to another menu 
item: an animated video, based on satellite 
photos, that showed how Russian and 
Chechen soldiers were maneuvering 
against each other in the capital city of 
Grozny 
The available information is immense 
and spectacularly manipulatable. The 
agency s computer system at Langley stores 
WIRED: The CIA uses virtual-reality 


headgear, above, to train its staff, and; left, 
the agency's unclassified Internet service 


more than 4 trillion bytes of secret infor- 
mation—equal to a stack of documents 30 
miles high. Its computer-disk farms, which 
take up two floors the area of two football 


fields, have numbers and letters painted on | 


the walls, like a parking lot, so technicians 
don’t get lost in the mainframes. It once 
took CIA analysts months to identify mem- 
bers of a terrorist group who might be re- 
cruited as informants. Now using an “link- 
analysis” program, the informants can be 


phisticated security barriers to steal infor- 
mation from companies and universities. 
But CIA officials believe their own comput- 
er system and the new Intelink are practi- 
cally invulnerable to invasion by outsiders. 
There will always be the threat of govern- 
ment officials with security clearance who 
decide to betray their country and down- 
load intelligence files. Yet terminals inside 
Langley are routinely audited for suspi- 
cious activity, such as an unusual number 


spotted in seconds with mathematical for- | of log-ins after hours or repeated failures to 


mulas that gauge an indi- 
vidual’s standing and access 
in the organization. A cov- 
ert operative who must in- 
filtrate a dangerous place 
like Baghdad can practice 
his or her mission using a 
computer program called 
Envision, which takes mil- 
lions of satellite photos and 
converts them to a virtual- 
reality video of the city. Ro- 
tating a computer joystick, 
the operative can manipu- 
late the video to wander 
through streets, peer into 
alleys or reconnoiter build- 
ings at ground level. 
Insular __ intelligence 
agencies once resisted shar- 
ing their secrets not only 
with bureaucratic rivals but 
also with their customers in 
the White House, the State 
Department and the Pentagon. Now, says 
Intelink director Steve Schanzer, “agen- 


cies are competing with one another to get | 
their products online” for fear of being ig- | 


nored—and unappreciated—by the new 
viewing market. 

There is more than a little trepidation 
about this open market in intelligence. 
For one, the Operations Directorate, 
which is the agency’s clandestine arm that 
runs spies, has long been leery of comput- 
er networks—even the c1A’s. “They pene- 
trate these kinds of systems, so why would 
they trust their own secrets on them?” 
asks a computer expert who works for the 


c1A. Only in the past two years has the Di- | 


rectorate allowed its sensitive files to be 
put on the c1A’s main computer system. 
After agency turncoat Aldrich Ames was 
uncovered, the Directorate took its E- 
mail address list off the main computer 
system, fearing that future moles could 
browse through it to identify case officers. 
(Fortunately for the cia, Ames told agency 
investigators after he was captured that 
the Russians never asked him to hack the 
system, mainly because his computer- 
illiterate handlers were clueless about 
how to do it.) 

Federal authorities have warned that 
hackers can penetrate the Internet’s so- 








VIRTUAL BATTLEFIELD: The Air Force rehearses for a mission, using 
computer simulation of the site, updated by the latest intelligence 


have a password accepted, usually sympto- 
matic of a hacker testing out a host of com- 
puter-generated passwords. During their 
first polygraph, job applicants are now 
asked if they've ever tried hacking. The 
agency will also stage “red-team” exercis- 
es, during which computer experts try to 
hack the system from terminals in the 
building, probing for weaknesses. 

Intelink operates over the Pentagon's 
Defense Systems Network, which has its 
own lines or leases special lines from 
phone companies to send encrypted mes- 
sages. To penetrate that system, a hacker 
would first have to wiretap a DSNET line, 
then break the sophisticated encryption 
of its messages, as well as steal another 
user’s password to get past the main 
menu. 

Hackers regularly cruise the Internet 
looking for prey. But when they try to bur- 
row into the c1a’s secrets through its elec- 
tronic link to that network, they face the 
ultimate barrier: the “air gap,” says a se- 
nior intelligence official. For example, the 
cia’s “home-page” menu on the Internet 


| offers viewers two unclassified publica- 


tions: a Factbook on Intelligence and a 
World Factbook that gives statistics on 
foreign countries. But that electronic 
link is physically separated from the com- 
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| puter lines that carry the agency’s secrets. 


Cyber bandits keep probing nonethe- 
less. TIME has learned that CIA security of- 
ficers have caught at least half a dozen 
agency employees and contractors who on 
a lark have tried to hack parts of the 
agency’s computer system that are closed 
off to them. A hacker from Canada almost 
daily tries to break past the c1a’s Internet 
link to get to the agency's secret files. He 
once used the password “Clinton,” think- 
ing that would give him access to any se- 
cret. It didn’t. “We know 
who he is,” a CIA official said 
with a smile. “But there’s no 
damage he can do because 
there’s nothing on the other 
side of that Internet link” 
with the agency. 

For their part, the CIA 
and other U.S. agencies are 
slowly discovering that the 
Internet can be an extreme- 
ly valuable source of in- 
telligence. “Openness has 
come,” says Robert Steele, a 
former intelligence officer 
who heads Open Source So- 
lutions Inc. in Oakton, Vir- 
ginia. He estimates that 
“40% of the total intelli- 
gence product that goes to 
the President comes from 
public sources,” such as 
CNN, unclassified foreign- 
government documents and 
business reports. The Russian government, 
which once classified crop yields and facto- 
ry output as state secrets, now routinely 
publishes those figures on the Internet to 
entice Western investors. Resistance groups 
in countries like Iran put information on in- 
ternational computer networks that agency 
case officers once had to obtain from under- 
ground newspapers inside the nation. 
Movements of nuclear weapons-related 
equipment can sometimes be tracked by 
monitoring the electronic bulletin boards of 
shipping companies. “The information is 
out there,” says Henry Clements with Tech- 
nology Strategic Planning in Stuart, Florida. 
“But you have to know what to look for and 
how to look for it.” 

Sometimes, though, all it takes is the 
right question. Thomas V. Sobczak, a securi- 
ty expert with Application Configured Com- 
puters in Baldwin, New York, says he re- 
cently decided on his own to pose a simple 
question on an electronic bulletin board for 
aerospace engineers: “How good is aircraft 
stealth technology?” A dozen engineers, sci- 
entists and even an Air Force officer re- 
sponded with data on materials used in 
Stealth planes, their design and the ways 
radars may spot the aircraft. It was, Sobczak 
says, “more information that I ever thought I 
ever would need.” a 
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MENACE TO NAVIGATION: The giant slab, top, set out to sea in February; where it will end up is impossible to predict 


@ SCIENCE 


One Big, Bad Iceberg 


A chunk the size of a small country breaks off from 
Antarctica, as the long-frozen continent heats up 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


FTER A QUARTER-CENTURY WITH THE 

British Antarctic Survey, Mike Thom- 

son is not easily impressed by ice- 

bergs. But the one that showed up in 
satellite photos earlier this year was the 
biggest he'd seen in years. Floating slowly 
out to sea off the Antarctic Peninsula, the 
frozen slab was about 600 ft. thick, 23 miles 
wide and 48 miles long. It was a megaberg 
roughly the size of Luxembourg. 

Yet it was not until Thomson and his 
colleagues hopped aboard a plane this 
month for a closer view of the monster that 
they were truly shocked. The appearance 
of the iceberg was just one of several dra- 
matic changes they could see along the 
Antarctic Peninsula. A part of the Larsen 
Ice Shelf—to which the iceberg had been 
attached—was broken up into rubble. And 
a huge tongue of ice that had connected 
the mainland with James Ross Island, just 
offshore, was gone. “For the first time in 
recorded history,” says Thomson, “you 
could circumnavigate Ross Island. I was 
absolutely staggered by what I saw.” 

Icebergs have broken away from 
Antarctica for millions of years; as snow 
accumulates, new ice is constantly squeez- 
ing the old out to sea. But the disintegration 
of the Larsen Ice Shelf seems to be the 


result of a relatively recent—and perhaps 
ominous—change in Antarctica’s climate. 
Over the past 50 years the average temper- 
ature on the Antarctic Peninsula has risen 
2.5°C, to -3°C. That’s a much greater 
increase than for anywhere else in the 
world. Not only are ice shelves turning to 
slush, but plant life is also exploding, with 
vegetation in some spots increasing 25-fold. 

It’s natural to think that the greening 
of the peninsula might signal the much- 
debated advent of global warming, caused 
by the accumulation in the atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide and other gases released by 
the burning of fossil fuels. As long ago as 
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1978 a paper in the journal Nature urged 
scientists to look to Antarctica for early 
indications of the so-called. greenhouse 
effect—among them the breakup of ice 
shelves off the Antarctic Peninsula. 

While the prediction is coming true, it 
isn’t clear that global warming is the cause. 


| There has been a half-degree rise in aver- 


age world temperatures over the past cen- 
tury or so, but that could be part of some 
sort of natural cycle, unrelated to human 
activity. Moreover, the Antarctic Peninsula 
is especially prone to temperature fluctua- 
tions because of the complex interactions 
of winds, ocean currents and ice. The five- 
times greater increase on the Antarctic 
Peninsula could thus have happened even 
without any worldwide warming. 

Whether or not the new iceberg is a 
harbinger of the greenhouse effect, it is 


| clearly a hazard for ships plying the south- 


ern seas, and so satellites and planes will 
keep a careful watch on it. No one can say 
precisely what will happen to the ice, and a 
similar event in 1986 doesn’t offer much of 
a precedent. At that time three megabergs 
broke loose into Antarctic waters, each big- 
ger than this year’s. Two grounded them- 
selves in shallow waters, and are still there. 
The third went north, with some of it actu- 
ally reaching the Tropics before melting, 
scientists believe. 

The current superberg probably won't 
get that far, and it might not even leave 
Antarctica. On the other hand, it may not be 
the only new peril in southern waters. Says 
Thomson: “The ice adjacent to where the 
iceberg broke away has big north-south 
cracks—we could see these when we flew 
over.” So another country-size slab of ice 
could be heading out to sea at just about any 
time. —Reported by David Bjerklie/New York 
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Eat No One's Dust. 





All-New 

Mercury Mystique 
With Exclusive 
MicronAir Filter 


Here, quite literally, is a breath of fresh air 
in automotive design. The new Mercury 
Mystique. The only car in its class with a 
MicronA ir filter that removes virtually all 
dust, pollen and other impurities 
from the interior. 

The MicronA ir filter is 
particularly useful should 
you ever find yourself follow- 
ing another car on a dusty 
road. Then again, given the 
performance of Mystique’ available 24-valve 
Duratec V-6, such occasions could be rare. 
And with Duratec, Mystique is the only car 
in its class’ that goes 100.000 miles between 
scheduled tune-ups. 

The Duratec V-6 and MicronA ir filter 
are just two of Mystique’ 21 first-in-class 
innovations. Discover the others with a 
Mystique test drive. The all-new Mystique. 
Its awhole new Mercury. For more 


information, call 
1 800 446-8888 _Z MERCURY 





Winner ~ Car and Driver 
10 Best Award 
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PROFILE Neurologist-essayist Oliver Sacks 
is a master at blending science 
with old-fashioned storytelling | 


By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





HE DOCTOR IS IN. IT TOOK MORE THAN 20 YEARS, 
but after six successful books and numerous 
articles by and about him, neurologist Oliver 
Sacks, 61, has arrived (all 210 burly pounds of 
him) as the latest two-cultures hero, a man of 
science as well as a man of letters. W.H. Auden detected 
the budding synthesis in Sacks’ work in the early 1970s, 
when he declared Sacks’ book Awakenings a masterpiece 
of medical literature. Hollywood grasped this high con- 
cept two decades later. Awakenings, the movie, starred 
Robin Williams as the dedicated doctor and Robert 
DeNiro as a patient temporarily freed from years of cata- 
tonia by Sacks’ experimental use of the drug L-dopa. 

Sacks has since had to cope with the symptoms of con- 
tact celebrity. He receives 15,000 letters a year; invitations 
and requests arrive daily. An assistant who handles this 
traffic is currently turning down lecture bookings for the 
rest of 1995. A good chunk of Sacks’ time goes to the BBC, 
which is preparing a series about him. 

There are also Sacksian spin-offs: Harold Pinter’s 1982 
play A Kind of Alaska was inspired by Awakenings. Both a 
Michael Nyman opera and Peter Brook’s The Man Whoare_ | 
theatrical versions of Sacks’ 1985 best seller The Man Who 
Mistook His Wife for a Hat; the Brook play 
opens at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
this week. 

Sacks’ latest book should not be lost in 
the commotion. An Anthropologist on 
Mars is still another collection of wide- 
ranging essays that he calls “neurohisto- F}OLIVER 
ries,” an anecdotal form that combines 
science, sympathy and old-fashioned sto- |} SACKS 
rytelling. Where most clinicians study at 
arm’s length a case of amnesia, say, or 
autism or agnosia (inability to recognize a 
word or a shape), the British-born physi- 
cian tries to see through the eyes of the 
patient. “The study of disease,” says Sacks, “demands the 
study of identity, the inner worlds that patients, under the 
spur of illness, create.” 

This is a bold statement in an age that seeks to reduce 
imagination to a set of neurological functions. Creativity is 
not a word that comes easily to many physicians, but Sacks 
strongly believes that invention is a measure, if not a def- 
inition, of health. His own robust literary output flows 
from different sources, “It’s the mixture of physiology with 
poetic and often tragic accounts of the subjective aspects 
of being ill, of neurological syndromes which fascinates 
the two halves of me,” he says. “I might go to an Ibsen play 
one night and a physiology meeting the next.” Now those 
two halves have come together. “It’s the relation between 
these two centers that is sometimes complementary.” 

In the most illustrative essay in Anthropologist, Sacks 
introduces Temple Grandin, who in her childhood was 
found to have Asperger's syndrome, a high-function form 
of autism. Grandin now holds a Ph.D. in animal science 
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and a teaching post at Colorado State 
University. She is well known not only on 
the medical-conference circuit for her 
insights into Asperger's but also in the 
meat-packing business for her advice on 
the humane treatment and disposal of 
livestock. Among her contributions is a 
design for a curved slaughterhouse ramp 
that is said to reduce animal anxiety by 
keeping hidden the high-tech poleax 
that dispatches the critters. 

“I know what the cow is feeling,” 
Grandin, a realist, tells Sacks over a din- 
ner of spare ribs, But while she has ani- 





mal rapport, her neurological wiring 
bypasses most human emotions; the 
upheavals of Hamlet and Romeo and 
Juliet leave her unmoved. The characters 
closest to her heart are Star Trek's 
android Data and his poignant predeces- 
sor, the supercognitive Mr. Spock. 

With Grandin and other subjects, 
Sacks has refined the case history into an 
art form. As his friend and colleague New 
York City neuropsychologist Elkhonon 
Goldberg puts it, “Oliver has salvaged the 
uniqueness of patients from statistical 
averaging.” Indeed, each essay seems like 
an extended house call from an old-fash- 
ioned family doctor. There is also Sacks’ 
open, encompassing style that welcomes 
the reader into his esoteric world. “A neu- 
rologist’s life is not systematic,” he writes, 
“but it provides him with novel and unex- 
pected situations, which can be windows, 
peepholes, into the intricacy of nature—an 
intricacy that one might not anticipate 
from the ordinary course of life.” 


Sacks’ course has been anything but 
ordinary. He was born in 1933 into a 
London household of high achievement. 
Both parents practiced medicine and 
instilled in their four sons a reverence for 
the family vocation. Three grew up to be 
physicians. The child Oliver was stimu- 
lated by good food, emotional warmth 
and high-minded conversation. 

This was significantly interrupted at 
the beginning of World War II when, at 
six, he was shipped to a country boarding 
school for safety. He escaped the Blitz but 
suffered bad cooking and unpredictable 


He rode with an 
elemental 
species called 
the HELUS ANGELS 


THE STUDY OF INNER WORLDS: At left, 
Williams and DeNiro in the film of 

Awakenings; below, Yoshi Oida in Peter 
Brook’s new production, The Man Who 





canings. Visits from his overworked par- 
ents were sporadic, Basic science proved 
more dependable: the behavior of hydro- 
gen, boron and manganese was more 
consistent than that of his headmaster. 

For a man who studies the brain, the 
most complex mechanism in the uni- 
verse, fundamentals are still reassuring. 
“Generally I tend to like more primitive 
things,” Sacks explains; “ferns more than 
flowering plants, invertebrates more 
than vertebrates, inorganic chemistry 
more than organic chemistry.” 

Not to mention elemental species 
like the Hell’s Angels. After receiving 
degrees in physiology, biology and med- 
icine from Oxford, Sacks headed to Cali- 
fornia in 1960 to study neurology and 
sample the wild life. He rode with the 
notorious bikers’ club and lifted weights 
competitively. A 600-Ib. hoist won him a 
state championship. Today he keeps in 
shape by swimming two hours a day. 
“It's like watching a porpoise,” says his 
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friend, New Yorker writer Lawrence 
Weschler. “He’s incredibly powerful, 
incredibly graceful and incessant.” 

Sacks is a less impressive terrestrial. 
Whoever defined walking as a series of 
movements to keep from falling down 
could have had him in mind. His 1984 
book A Leg to Stand On is a neurological 
account of his recovery from severe mus- 
cle and nerve damage suffered in a tum- 
ble during a 1976 hiking trip in Norway. 
After writing the book, he slipped and 
injured his other leg. It was awkward- 
ness, however, that led to his becoming a 
clinician. In California, Sacks worked in a 
lab with disastrous results. He absent- 
mindedly misplaced data and once acci- 
dentally dropped his lunch into a cen- 
trifuge. It was clear he wasn’t suited for 
research, 

The hospitals that later employed 
Sacks would never do as sets for a TV-doc 
opera. He has worked for years under 
drab and underfunded conditions, treat- 
ing cases that most physicians rarely see: 
Tourette’s syndrome, which can cause 
uncontrollable tics and twitches and out- 
bursts of profanity; or brain injuries that 
preserve old memories but prevent the 
forming of new ones. 

Sacks frequently befriends the peo- 
ple in his care. He brings them souvenirs 
from his travels and calls long distance to 
see how they are doing. “He is probably 
the most caring, sensitive doctor that we 
have ever met,” says Sister Theresa 
Robertson of New York City’s Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, a home for the aged. It’s 
an unglamorous practice that Sacks 
maintains despite his considerable finan- 
cial success. He has little regard for status. 
There are no diplomas on the walls of his 
Greenwich Village office. He has lost 
track of where his credentials are. Politics 
and organizations are to be avoided also. 
“The only memberships I enjoy,” he says, 
“are in the British Pteridological Society 
and the American Fern Society.” 

Both as man and model, Oliver Sacks 
has obvious appeal. He is descended 
from a line of literary physicians—from 
Chekhov to Jonathan Miller, the late 
Lewis Thomas and, perhaps most signif- 
icantly, the Russian neurologist A.R. 
Luria, whose neurohistorical writings 
helped introduce the public to the mys- 
teries of the brain. 

But Sacks is especially engaging at a 
time of highly specialized, technical and 
increasingly impersonal medicine. Who, 
these days, wouldn’t want a warm, eru- 
dite physician, one who might prescribe 
a cat as well as a caT scan? Who could 
resist bragging about My Doctor the 
Writer? Certainly not those whose lives 
he honors in his books. —Reported by 
Sharon E. Epperson/New York 


THE SWAT SQUAD: Army virologists Gooding, Spacey and Hoffman chase a bad bug 
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This Virus Isnt Catching 


Outbreak is a pallid epic about an appalling epidemic 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


OUNG, GUNG-HO MAJOR SALT 

(Cuba Gooding Jr.) is eager to im- 

press his bosses by describing the 

fatal cunning of the Motaba 
virus—how it rapidly turns a healthy body 
into a bloody, pustulous corpse. “That's 
very good, Major,” says Colonel Sam 
Daniels (Dustin Hoffman) wryly. “We've 
read that in a book too.” 

Not quite. They—or, rather, producer 
Arnold Kopelson—read it in a New Yorker 
article in 1992. “Crisis in the Hot Zone,” 
Richard Preston's true story about the 
near escape of the Ebola virus from a Vir- 
ginia lab, threw Hollywood into a bid- 
ding frenzy, and Kopelson was one of the 
pursuers. When Preston sold his rights to 
20th Century Fox, Kopelson decided to 
make a fictional plague film, Outbreak. It 
scurried into production while the Hot 
Zone project dithered in development 
and then aborted. So if you want to see a 
virus epic, Outbreak is it. 

What you get is a big, bustling, inter- 
mittently dippy melodrama that takes the 
Preston premise a few steps further. The 
virus becomes airborne and infects a Cal- 
ifornia town. Now sneezing in a crowded 
theater can spread an instant epidemic. 
And a cute monkey may be the innocent 
agent of genocide. 

Sam, an Army doctor, is the only 
person with the expertise, the guts and, 
dammit, the nobility to solve this apoca- 
lyptic poser. Screenwriters Laurence 
Dworet and Robert Roy Pool have given 
him a requisition brainy-dishy ex-wife 





(Rene Russo), an agitated boss (Morgan | 
Freeman), a helpful colleague (Kevin | 
Spacey, who is very good) and plucky 
Major Salt to steer Sam through an un- 
likely airplane battle at the climax. But in | 
movies like this, a man must stand alone. | 
It’s a mild hoot to watch Certified Great 
Actor Hoffman play an action hero. Note 
the Clint-like glint in his eyes, the terse 
authority he gives such endearingly daft 
phrases as “Idiocy is our only option.” 

Sam could stanch the epidemic in a 
trice were it not for that old bogeyman 
the nut case Army general (Donald 
Sutherland, eyes rolling goofily). Appar- 
ently a killer virus, the threat of plague, a 
White House crisis—oh, and a pretty 
blond child set up for a big bad monkey 
bite—aren’t enough for one doomsday 
movie; the military has to go bats as well. 
We can only surmise that back in 1986, 
when he produced Platoon, Kopelson 
contracted a deadly strain of the con- 
spiracy virus from Oliver Stone. 

Director Wolfgang Petersen (Das 
Boot, In the Line of Fire) handles it all 
proficiently and at times artfully, as in 
two elaborate tracking shots that reveal 
various levels of biological contamination 
and the spread of the disease through 
hospital vents. Still, the whole operation 
looks musclebound. Outbreak is really 
about the lumbering, quasimilitary ma- 
neuvers that go into big-budget filmmak- 
ing. If Preston’s virus story were a virus, 
the Outbreak team would aim an H- 
bomb at it. And the Hot Zone people 
would be sitting around apprehensively, 
waiting for it to develop. & 
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Hollow Pity, 
Empty ‘Terror 


A dirge in three movements 
on the capriciousness of death 


| By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


N AN ANCIENT HILLTOP MONASTERY 

in Macedonia, a young monk named 

Kiril (Grégoire Colin of Olivier, 

Olivier) finds a frightened girl (Labi- 
na Mitevska) hiding in his cell. She is, we 
learn, the victim of ethnic hatred, and 
once her enemies track her down, the 
peace of this retreat is violently, perma- 
nently shattered. 

In a London restaurant Anne (Katrin 
Cartlidge of Naked) and her estranged 
husband meet to discuss their problems. 
Their conversation is interrupted by a 
loud argument between a waiter and a 
customer. The customer leaves, then 
returns and sprays the room with shots, 
killing the husband, among others. 

A famous photographer, Aleksander 
(played by a fine actor of the former 
Yugoslavia, Rade Serbedzija), who has 





A SHRINKING WORLD links the disparate 
lives of Cartlidge and Rade Serbedzija 


become famous and burned-out taking 
pictures of war and its victims, returns 
to his native Macedonian village seek- 
ing peace. What he finds instead are 
Christians and Muslims feuding bitter- 
ly. He is at last caught in the kind of 
deadly cross fire he had managed to 
elude elsewhere. 

These lives and deaths are ultimately 
linked in writer-director Milcho Man- 
chevski’s intricately structured Before the 
Rain, an Academy Award nominee for 
Best Foreign Film. Anne and Aleksander 
are lovers—that is why her marriage is in 
trouble—while the refugee hiding in the 
monastery is the daughter of Aleksander’s 
former lover, Even when the connections 
between characters are not that intimate, 
they sometimes know one another by 
sight, because commerce and communi- 




















cations keep shrinking the world. War 
zones nowadays have area codes, and the 
vision of a terrorist with a Kalashnikov in 
one hand and a cellular phone in the oth- 
er, talking to some faraway co-conspira- 
tor (or maybe his mother), is not far- 
fetched. Manchevski makes this point 
almost surrealistically: his peasant gun- 
men go about their bloody business clad 


in Nikes and other American-made 

sports gear. 
| But wardrobe merely hints at a larg- 
— er linkage that Man- 
What | chevski, a young Mace- 
‘ donian filmmaker who 
ideals are somehow ended up at 
Southern Illinois Uni- 


people 
willing to 
die—and 


kill—for? | 
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two 


versity and moved on to 
music videos, wants to 
make. It is put simply by 
a doctor who is a minor 
character in his film: 
“War is a virus,” mean- 
ing that, in an era of eth- 
nic and religious conflict, the disease can 
be carried everywhere by impassioned 
terrorists and can infect anyone—in this 
case the young priest, the isolated Anne 
(who works as a photo editor, coolly 
studying images of violence) or even the 
seemingly well-inoculated Aleksander, 
who has seen and recorded most of the 
horrors of our time yet remains physical- 
ly unscathed. 

Telling his story in three movements 
(Words, Faces and Pictures), Manchevski 
deliberately blurs group identities. You 
have to strain to understand what ideals 
the people in this film are willing to die 
for (and, more to the point, kill for). 
One’s idea of God as opposed to anoth- 
ers? The heritage of one’s blood as 
opposed to that of someone else’s? As we 
lean in to catch their garbled, often hys- 
terical self-justifications, we also catch a 
larger point—that none of these princi- 
ples is worth a single human life. 

It can be argued that when the 
blame for tragedies like those afflicting 
the former Yugoslavia is generalized, or 
attributed to cosmic forces, individuals 
who may be guilty of terrible crimes 
escape just condemnation. 

But even if Manchevski is eliding this 
point, his eerily beautiful film constantly 
reminds us that there is an irresistible 
fascination, an absurd and terrible beau- 
ty, in the violence of our times. Properly 
framed—aestheticized—by someone like 
Aleksander (or Manchevski), meaning- 
less death can be transformed into 
“meaningful” art, imprinting a nanosec- 
ond of hollow pity and empty terror on 
busy, distant lives. Maybe it’s just a viral 
side effect, but the irony is stunning. 
And in its allusive, elliptical way, so is 
this movie. * 


@ THEATER 


The Humor of Bile and Bite 


Suicidal urges and sexual put-downs mark a trio of short 
works by David Mamet, Elaine May and Woody Allen 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 
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F YOU WEREN’T DEPRESSED 
you'd be an idiot,” one charac- 
ter tells another in Woody 
Allen’s one-acter, Central Park 
West. The words might equally sum up 
either of the other two short plays, An In- 
terview and Hotline, that opened off- 
Broadway last week under the collective 
title Death Defying Acts. All three offer 
humor of bile and bite. 

David Mamet's cryptic, Kafkaesque 











TROUBLED LAUGHTER: Top—Becker and Guilfoyle in 
confrontation; Lavin and Becker in a phone frenzy; 
bottom—Guilfoyle, Lavin, Becker and Monk in Alleniand 


An Interview takes place between the 
Attorney (Paul Guilfoyle) and the Atten- 
dant (Gerry Becker). Theirs is 
encounter between a terrier and a 
sphinx: lots of barking on one side, stony 
silence on the other. The Attorney has 
apparently been summoned to defend 
his life, and as his exasperation rises, 
Guilfoyle displays a wonderfully mobile 
range of faces: puzzlement, gloating self- 
assertion, crumpled resignation. If An 
Interview finally seems like a one-joke 
drama, it’s dexterous enough to dispense 
a little wallop of spooky uneasiness. 
Elaine May's Hotline is brief too, but 
with all its abusive, foul-mouthed yelling 
it feels long. Linda Lavin portrays a 


an 
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| despairing prostitute who phones a sui- 

| cide-prevention center, where she reach- 
es an overconfident staff member (played, 
again deftly, by Becker). May places con- 
siderable demands on her actors. For one 
thing, she asks the drama to drag, literal- 
ly: after swallowing handfuls of pills, 
Lavin crawls around her apartment, 
moaning wisecracks. For another, May 
has contrived a tale that, in a compressed 
space, moves from squalor to redemp- 
tion. That the ending works as well as it 
does suggests that there’s a better play 
here, potentially, than 

> the one we have. 

When the curtain 
6 rises Central Park 
* West, we realize we're 
back in Allenland—that 
ingenious, engaging and 
occasionally claustropho- 
bic terrain. We know the 
props: shrink jokes, sexu- 
al put-downs, ete. Debra 
Monk is Phyllis, a psy- 
chotherapist who, having 
discovered that her hus- 
band Sam (Guilfoyle) is 
unfaithful, seeks solace 
from her friend Carol 
(Lavin). Or so it seems. 
Turns out that Phyllis 
isn’t looking for comfort 
but revenge: she sus- 
pects it is Carol her hus- 
band has been sleeping 
with. Carol counters by 
announcing that she and 
Sam, desperately in love, 
will be moving to Lon- 
don. Or so it seems. 

The play has all the 
clever twists we look for in a romantic 
farce. Yet in its bitterness and scorching 
profanity, it is miles from the lightheart- 
edness of traditional farce. It's an 
unsteady, if engrossing, marriage of the 
light and bubbly and the down and dirty. 
One result is that its implausibilities nag 
us as they wouldn’t in pure farce, where 
nobody asks that things stay plausible so 
long as they remain entertaining. 

In all three plays, what’s good is 
quite good, and what isn’t is at least 
adroit and intelligent. And if you leave 
the theater with conflicted emotions, 
that’s only to be expected. Mixed feel- 
ings are, after all, what Death Defying 
Acts aspires to: troubled laughter. = 
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Friends and Layabouts 


In the new, post-Seinfeld sitcom world, twentysomethings 
spend most of their time practicing the art of indolence 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


UT OF BREATH FROM ER? THAT 

shaky camera in NYPD Blue 

making On 

Friends, NBc’s hot new sitcom, 
life is considerably more relaxed. In one 
recent show the characters are lounging 
around their neighborhood coffee bar, 
pondering one of those sophomoric 
questions that even most sophomores 
have outgrown: What would you do if 
you were omnipotent? (Says Phoebe, the 
spacey blond: End hunger, save the rain 
forests and get bigger boobs.) Later on, 
the show's three women spend most of an 
evening trying to catch a glimpse of 
George Stephanopoulos, who is suppos- 
edly eating pizza in an apartment across 


you nervous? 


klatch sitcoms, however, no one seems to 
be doing much of anything except hang- 
ing out. On Friends—which has entered 
the Nielsen Top 10 after being moved to 
the high-profile time period following 
Seinfeld—a group of indolent twen- 
tysomethings seems to have unlimited 
time for gab and games of Pictionary. Pig 
Sty, which made its debut in January on 
the new UPN network, revolves around 
five mismatched roommates (a rube 
from Iowa, an Italian mama’s boy, a gui- 
tar-playing layabout and so on) trying to 
get along in the same cramped New York 
City apartment—a task that is especially 
hard since they all seem to be home all 
the time. The title character in ABC's 
Ellen runs a bookstore-coffee bar, but it 
must be the least demanding job in 


the street. By the end of the halfhour, the | America. The series established its lazy 


whole gang is back together, play- , 
ing—talk about time on your 
hands!—a game of Twister. 

Sitcoms have never exactly 3 
been beehives of productive 
activity. No one ever saw Ozzie 
Nelson or Ward Cleaver at work, 
and the Cheers gang spent endless 
seasons gossiping over their beers 
in Boston. But even on Cheers, 
half the regulars at least worked 
for a living wage. And there was 
always something purposeful 
about Norm’s and Cliffs drinking. 
Trying to forget your troubles is a 
job too. 

In TV’s newest batch of coffee- 





NO PLACE TO GO: Stand-up comic Ellen DeGeneres, 
star of Ellen, flakes out with pal Arye Gross 
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MASS ENNUI: After a hard day's lounging 
at the coffee bar, the Friends gang 
contemplates a sprited game of Twister 


pace on its first episode last spring, in 
which Ellen (played by stand-up comic 
Ellen DeGeneres) had to renew her dri- 
ver’s license. Waiting in line all day at the 
motor-vehicle office is most people’s 
idea of hell. Ellen actually got a friend to 
wait there with her. Anybody here got a 
life? 

Sitcoms have traditionally been set 
in one of two places: home or the work- 
place. But Seinfeld, the prototypical 
hang-out show, moved the genre into a 
third realm. Jerry and his friends have 
apartments and jobs (most of the time, 
anyway). But they deal with their embar- 
rassing predicaments each week in a 
kind of in-between world: in halls and 
doorways, in the backseat of taxicabs, in 
a booth at the local coffee shop. 

Which is to be distinguished from the 
coffee bar. Life on Seinfeld may be laid 
back, but its characters always seem to 
have someplace to go. In Friends the 
crowd is always around to share their lat- 
est personal woes or offer a shoulder to 
cry on. But who would want advice from 
these dysfunctional morons, with their 
obsessive pop-culture references? “Guess 
what?” says Rachel, bursting in with good 
news. Cracks Chandler: “The fifth dentist 
caved, and now they’re all recommending 
Trident?” 

Where Seinfeld is smart and appeal- 
ingly free-form, Friends is inane and 
gimmicky. The characters are constant- 
ly abusing that most bogus of siteom 
conventions—playing out their intimate 
personal crises in front of the largest 
possible group. The worst offender is 
Ross (David Schwimmer), a gawky 
shlub whose wife has left him. 
seems incapable of making any move in 
his love life without polling everybody at 
the coffee bar. In one episode he is 
flustered when a new girlfriend wants 
him to talk dirty to her. For advice he 
goes to studly friend Joey, who coaxes 
him into “practicing” some lewd 
love talk on him. “C’mon, if you 
can’t talk dirty to me, how you 
gonna talk dirty to her?” says 
Joey. “Now tell me you want to 
caress my butt.” 

No TV viewer in America 
could have been surprised when 
another friend, Chandler, wan- 
dered in on this cozy scene. Or at 
the sneaky smile that crept over 
Chandler’s face. No, he didn’t 
really think Joey and Ross were 
getting it on. He was just imagin- 
ing all the great conversation it 
would provide at the coffee bar 
next morning. a 


Ross 








Guess 


who's 
drinking 


milk? 


You can take me out of Europe but you can’t take Europe 
out of me. | have to have my cappuccino every morning. And what do | 
put in it? Read my lips. Milk. 1% lowfat. | love it. It has all the same 
nutrients as whole milk with less fat. Ciao! 
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In from the Cold War 


John le Carré’ irresistible new novel dispatches two ex-spies 
and a beautiful young woman into literal and ethical rubble 


By PAUL GRAY 





AMID SO MUCH EVI- 
dence to the con- 
trary, one sign sug- 
gests that the U.S. 
is not totally dumb- 
ing down: the con- 
tinuing popularity 
of John le Carré’s 
novels. He has been 
making best-seller 
lists for more than 
30 years—ever since The Spy Who Came 
in from the Cold revolutionized espi- 
onage fiction—and he has done so with 
none of the typical thriller trappings. 
Evil geniuses do not hold the world 
hostage in his books; violence takes 
place off-page; and if there is , 
sex, it is wistful rather than = 
graphic, tinged with the fore- 5 
knowledge that pleasure sel- » 
dom lasts. : 
What Le Carré offers read- : 
ers instead of bells and whistles & 
is hard to summarize but clearly : 
present once again in Our Game 
(Knopf; 302 pages; $24). There 
is a sinuous plot, leisurely intro- 
duced, whose coils become in- 
creasingly constricting. There is 
crisp, intelligent dialogue, much 
of it riding an undercurrent of 
menace. And there is a hero 
who does not see himself as 
heroic but who struggles with 
inner demons as much as with 
the forces arrayed against him. 
Approaching 50, Tim Cran- 
mer tends a fine old house and 
vineyard in Somerset be- 
queathed to him by a wealthy 
uncle. His retirement is not of 
his own choosing. After a long 
stint in British intelligence, co- 
inciding with some of the iciest 
years of the cold war, he has been 
bounced by his new boss as unsuited for 
the new world order: “I mean twenty- 
five years do rather shape the mind, 
don’t they? I'd have thought you'd be far 
better off agreeing you'd served your 
stint, and time to find pastures new.” 
Whatever disappointment Tim feels has 
been assuaged by the love of Emma 
Manzini, a beautiful, emotionally frail 
musician half his age who has agreed to 


live with him. After all his years of spying 
and secrecy, Tim thinks of her as “my 
self-imposed security risk, my new open- 
ness, my one-girl glasnost.” 

And not far away, teaching at Bath, is 
his old friend from prep school and Ox- 
ford, Larry Pettifer, who has also been 
cashiered from intelligence and given a 
professorial post where, his former mas- 
ters hope, he will stay out of trouble. Tim 
was one of those masters; he recruited 
Larry into spying and “ran” him, in the 
parlance of the trade, for some 20 years, 
while a succession of kGB chiefs in Lon- 
don were fooled into believing that Lar- 
ry was actually working for them. De- 
spite his skill as a double agent, Tim’s 
protégé retains a belief in his own inno- 
cence, a Byronic flair with women and a 


of 
; SPF . 
NO TRAPPINGS: The author, near his home in Cornwall, still 
provides the pleasures of intelligent, plausible suspense 


hunger for lost causes. “My sin,” Tim re- 
flects, “was to promote the cheat in him 
above the dreamer, which is why he 
sometimes hated me a little more than I 
deserved.” 

Suddenly, Tim’s comfortable coun- 
try life is shattered. Emma withdraws 
from his love and his house at about the 
same time that Larry disappears. The in- 
quiring police take a cheeky tone with 
him: “Yes, well, your ... friend has gone 
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a bit missing, to tell you the truth, Mr. 
Cranmer, sir.” And then Tim is called 
back to his former office to be grilled and 
told something astonishing: Larry and 
his last KGB contact have somehow stolen 
some £37 million from the Russian gov- 
ernment. His ex-bosses think the high- 
living Tim may have shared in the booty. 
They demand his passport and order him 
to talk to no one but them. 

One of the myriad pleasures of read- 
ing a Le Carré novel, including this one, 
is the sense that the journey undertaken, 
no matter how preposterous its destina- 
tion, proceeds through a series of care- 
fully prepared and utterly plausible 
steps. So it makes perfect sense, given 
the work he used to do, that Tim would 
begin an unauthorized search for Larry 
and Emma, since he assumes they are to- 
gether, and that his quest would lead 
him ever deeper into the literal and eth- 
ical rubble of the post-cold war era. 

But it is not just professional curiosi- 
ty or the pain of a rejected lover that 
drives Tim into ever greater risk taking. 
He feels a moral responsibility for what 
is happening, even if he is not sure what 
that might be: “It was I who 
had consigned Larry to a life of 
fiction, who had taught him 
the arts of subterfuge and set 
loose in him the mechanism 
that had now run so disastrous- 
ly amok. It was I who had 
thrown a noose around Emma, 
never guessing that when I ap- 
pointed her the perfect mate 
she would turn out to be the 
perfect mate for Larry.” 

All that should be said 
about the place where Tim fi- 
nally winds up is that it is a 
trouble spot of which the 
world is likely to hear more 
within a year or two. Le Carré 
was the first to depict, in fic- 
tion, how cold warriors dedi- 
cated to radically different 
causes nonetheless came to re- 
semble one another in the ex- 
ecution of their duties. Our 
Game is equally prescient 
about the new conflict be- 
tween established powers and 
small ethnic or religious 
groups demanding nationhood. Larry, 
the romantic, champions their rights 
and is prepared to risk his life for them. 
Tim, the practical man, sees no point in 
“saving barbarians from one another in 
countries no bigger than a letter on the 
map.” Both views are persuasive, and Le 
Carré does not take sides, But readers 
drawn by the irresistible tugs of this nov- 
el will come away from it with some- 
thing more than thrills. a 
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From Emerald to Gold 


After three decades of cult status as an Irish folk band, the 
Chieftains have a hit with help from Mick Jagger and Sting 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


HEY ARE PERHAPS THE WORLD’S 
best-loved instrumental group. 
For more than three decades, in 
exotic venues from the Vatican to 
the Great Wall of China, the Chieftains 
have played traditional Irish music—half 
a millennium’s worth of jigs and reels—on 
such contraptions as the tiompan, the uil- 
leann pipes, the bodhran 
and the tin whistle. The 
only instrument they 
lacked was a charismatic 
human voice. It’s true that 
one band member, Kevin 
Conneff, was given to 
“singing the odd song now 
and again, when we let 
him,” as the Chieftains’ 
chief, Paddy Moloney, said 
in 1991 on their Grammy- 
winning album An Irish 
Evening. Still, these gifted 
sidemen knew they could 
use a strong lead singer. 

So for their new 
album, the Chieftains 
called in a few: Mick Jag- 
ger, Sting, Van Morrison, 
Sinéad O'Connor, Tom 
Jones, Mark Knopfler, Ma- 
rianne Faithfull. The result 
is The Long Black Veil, 
which after only five weeks 
in release has become the 
band’s first gold record 
(500,000 copies). Molon- 
ey, 56, may not have 
smelled gold, or cared if he did. “Who 
knows how these things will go?” he says, 
taking a rare breather in a 20-city U.S. tour 
that includes a St. Patrick's Day concert at 
Manhattan’s Avery Fisher Hall. “But we 
had so much fun doing the set, | thought 
something good might come of it.” 

The Long Black Veil is a lovely intro- 
duction to this musical Irish institution, 
with a cogent, eclectic choice of material 
and Moloney’s smart matching of song to 
singer. Sting leads off with the rapturous 
Mo Ghile Mear—Our Hero, a tribute to 
Bonnie Prince Charlie that makes the lis- 
tener shiver, and sing along, with its man- 
ly melancholy, For three other star studs, 
Moloney provided tales of faithless 
women: the dirty dancer in Jones’ giddi- 
ly melodramatic version of Tennessee 





Waltz, the vixen who leads a beau to mur- 
der in Knopfler’s The Lily of the West, the 
adulteress refusing to save her lover from 
the gallows in Jagger’s sepulchral render- 
ing of the title tune. 

For equal time, Moloney has O’Con- 
nor sing The Foggy Dew; she represents 
“the young mother of Ireland” whose 
lover is killed in the 1916 Easter Upris- 
ing. In the lamentation Love Is Teasin’, 


| 


(Mr 





The great leaders of the world should 
learn the tin whistle and have a party. 


ERIN GO BIG: With their new album, these boyos (Bell, Keane, 
Molloy, Conneff, Fay, Moloney) are making a million new 





some dropped out. Of the original five, 
only Moloney and fiddler Martin Fay 
remain; the others are Conneff (percus- 
sion), Sean Keane (second fiddle), Matt 
Molloy (flute) and Derek Bell (harp and 
keyboards), whose dour banker's visage 
is uncapped onstage to reveal a wily 
mischiefmaker. “We keep the humor 
going,” says Moloney. “I grew up in an 
atmosphere where music was about 
happiness and song.” But the group’s 
approach to their traditional airs is one 
of unawed connoisseurship. They are 
not a bar band playing the classics; they 
are concert virtuosi who can go ona lark. 

Their music, so serene and intimate, 
can fill the biggest arenas. In 1979 they 
played before 1.35 million people in 
Dublin as an opening act for John Paul II. 
, Later, the Pope had them 
: play at his place. “After the 
> Vatican show,” Moloney 
2 recalls, “he gave us rosary 
beads. But we were a little 
§ disappointed he didn’t 
? invite us to stay for lunch— 
8 we were starved!—or for 
: any of his Polish vodka.” 
So a hit record won't 
> turn Moloney’s head. “It’s 
& been building up for 
$ years,” he says. “I thought 
we were hot in 1976 when 
we got an Oscar for the 
Barry Lyndon sound track. 
And playing on the Great 
Wall of China in 1983 was 
a highlight. So this is just 
another step.” 

Now everyone loves 
the Chieftains. Almost. 
“The diehards don’t like 
us,” Moloney says. “But 
with The Long Black Veil 
we've made a million 
more friends than we've 
lost. We are not going off 
our rocker. And we are 


Faithfull’s crone contralto makes the | not going to become rockers.” Moloney 


phrase “What cannot be cured, love,/ 
Must be endured, love” sound like hard 
wisdom delivered from a deathbed. 
Each session took on its own charac- 
ter, Moloney says, “like chapters in a 
book.” The Rolling Stones, who did The 
Rocky Road to Dublin, a roistering waltz 
with an impish touch of Satisfaction 
thrown in, showed up with their own 
bar. Moloney’s tight charts soon surren- 
dered to jam-session chaos. At gig’s end, 
the genial mob adjourned to a pub and 
quaffed Guinness until 6 in the morning. 
In a way, the Chieftains owe their 
existence to Guinness: in 1963 an heir to 
the company financed the band’s first 
record. For years Moloney, an accoun- 
tant, and the others kept their day jobs; 
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hopes to go in a different direction. “If 
I can only find some quiet time, I want 
to write the symphonic music I’ve been 
dreaming about since I was a child.” 
His face is illuminated with delight as 
he says this. It beams again when he 
offers this innocent credo: “The great 
leaders of the world should learn the 
tin whistle and have a party. And the 
world will be a happier place.” 

Listening to this timeless music, you 
can almost believe that a song could save 
the world. It’s tempting to offer each 
Chieftain the toast from Mo Ghile 
Mear—“So wish him strength and length 
of days”—but these old boyos already 
have both. —Reported by James Greenberg/ 
Los Angeles 
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Even Wilder 


“It was almost like an 
out-of-body experience,” 
says former Virginia Gov- 
ernor DOUGLAS WILDER 
of an attack on him by a 
guard at an airport in 
North Carolina last week. 
The guard grabbed 
Wilder by the neck and 
pushed him against the another reason for 
wall after the ex-Gover- dismay. Andrew Lloyd Webber 
nor tried to read his (Sunset Boulevard) intends to 
name tag. Wilder wanted stage his version of the old 

his name because of the classic. To the relief of many, 
however, he will use Harold 
Arlen’s songs from 1954. 


Just 19 years after Barbra 
Streisand’s remake of A Star Is 
Born opened to unkind 
reviews, fans of 
the 1954 original 
=) Gag (or, indeed, the 
1937 original 
original) have 





There was a time when Robert 
Redford was known more for | 
his face than his grace. 
Reminiscing at New York 

City’s New School last week, 
Redford told of an early-’60s 

TV show in 

which he had 


The Anatomy Lesson 


ELIZABETH HURLEY, known chiefly for standing near 





rough treatment he got Briton du jour Hugh Grant in photogenic outfits, is the to slap Charles 
when his suspenders set new face of Estée Lauder. Now she might be able to Laughton. In 

off the metal detector. deflect attention from another part of her anatomy. Hur- rehearsal, | 
Other guards pulled their ley wasn't overjoyed when Grant publicly described her ; Laughton told 
colleague away. Wilder OM em | ledford to keep his hands off, 
then left for Virginia; the she believes in a free press, Hurley says, “I'd often like » but when the camera rolled, 


guard left for a new job. to censor Hugh Grant.” © said Redford, “I just hit him 
as hard as I could.” 


| : 1 } 
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Something for Everyone quite the babes they once were. Thirty-six years after Some 


Like It Hot, TONY CURTIS and JACK LEMMON slipped into 
It took only a few dozen crates of lingerie and dresses, the something less comfortable again for the shoot. “I don’t do 
attentions of a stylist and the gifts of photographer Annie drag,” said Curtis, 69. “I told them I wanted to look like a 
Leibovitz to make 10 young actresses look this good for femme fatale.” Luckily, the actor didn’t care if he wasn’t as 
Vanity Fair's Hollywood issue. But the two men accompa-_ fatale as UMA THURMAN. Said he: “I just wanted to look 
nying them on the billboard above Sunset Boulevard aren’t _ better than Jack.” 
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Steve Wulf 


More Air Goes Out of Baseball 


QUOTH POE, “NEVERMORE.” 

Before Michael Jordan issued a state- 
ment announcing that he was giving up 
what used to be the national pastime, before 
President Clinton lightened a Friday press 
conference by claiming that the new shoot- 
ing guard for the Chicago Bulls would be 
the 6,100,001st new job he had created, before Chicagoans be- 
gan climbing atop one another’s big shoulders to tear the No. 
23 jersey down from the rafters of the United Center, it was a 
Chicago White Sox minor- league outfielder named Charles 
Poe who confirmed the rumor. When Jordan walked out of the 
White Sox camp in Sarasota, Florida, on March 2, he told Poe 
and a few of his minor-league buddies that he was leaving for 
good. “We really thought he was playing around,” Poe told the 
Chicago Sun-Times. “But then he talked, and we saw it in his 
eyes. I'll tell you, it hurt.” 

And so the grand experiment—or 
long exile, depending on whom you 
talk to—is over. Err Jordan seemed to 
be turning back into Air Jordan last 
week, buoying basketball fans and 
sinking the two or three baseball fans 
who are actually left. Following three 
days of workouts with the Chicago 
Bulls, Jordan announced he was quit- 
ting the White Sox because the labor 
dispute in major league baseball has 
“made it increasingly difficult to con- 
tinue my development at a rate that 
meets my standards.” While he 
stopped short of saying he would re- 
turn to the decidedly mediocre Bulls 
in time to lead them through the playoffs, all systems appeared to 
be go. And nobody seemed more delighted than basketball com- 
missioner David Stern, who told Mike Lupica of Newsday, “My 
position on Michael is this: Tell him we've left a light on for him, 
and to come on in. We're Motel 6.” 

This is the same Stern who supposedly orchestrated the re- 
tirement of Jordan on Oct. 6, 1993, because of his heavy gambling 
debts. The given reasons at the time were that Michael was fresh 
out of challenges, having won his third straight N.B.A. title, and 
that he wanted to get his family away from the limelight after the 
murder of his father. But during the press conference that day at 
the Berto Center, the Bulls’ training facility in Deerfield, Illinois, 
Jordan surmised that he might return “if the urge comes back, if 
the Bulls will have me and David Stern lets me back in the 
league.” Sometimes a Freudian slip is just a Freudian slip, but why 
would the commissioner have a say as to when Jordan could come 
back if he didn’t have a say in his retirement? 

Michael dropped another bomb a few months later when he 












announced that he would like to be a major league baseball play- 
er. Jerry Reinsdorf, who owns the White Sox as well as the Bulls, 
was more than happy to help Jordan fulfill his dream, although 
the cynics among us kept harping on the possible ulterior motives. 
Jordan’s pathetic swings in spring training did little to convince 
anyone of his sincerity. “It’s called bat speed,” said a scout, “and 
he doesn’t have it.” 

Buta funny thing happened. Jordan stayed with the game well 
beyond the novelty stage. He went down to play for the Birming- 
ham (Alabama) Barons of the Class AA Southern League, and 
though his batting average hovered around .200 for most of the 
summer, his swing got better. He had big-league speed, and his 
outfielding wasn’t shabby. He could rightfully claim to be a play- 
er, if not a particularly good or young one. His presence helped 
league attendance, of course, but it also helped baseball in gener- 
al. Hey, if Michael Jordan likes the game enough to stick it out dur- 
» ing a long hot summer, riding count- 
Sless hours on a bus—all right, he 
© bought the bus—then there must be 
Z something to the sport. 

Bs In the Arizona Fall League, Jor- 
3 dan continued to hone his skills with 
the Scottsdale Scorpions. Baseball 


2 may have quit on America, but Jordan 
3 wasn't quitting on baseball. On the 
* Bulls’ Michael Jordan Night at the 
new United Center on Nov. 1, he told 
the crowd, “Hopefully, that number 
[23] going up will put thoughts that 
I'm coming back to rest. There’s a 
new team, a new building, and I'm 
playing baseball.” He filmed a Nike 
commercial with Spike Lee, featuring 
Stan Musial, Willie Mays, Ken Griffey Jr. and Bill Buckner, all of 
whom watch Jordan play and comment, “But he’s trying.” 

Two days after the ad began airing last Sunday, and five days 
after he told Poe he was going to stop trying, Jordan sneaked into 
the Berto Center to restart his basketball career. “It’s a reality, but 
it’s still not a reality,” said the Bulls’ sometimes mystifying coach 
Phil Jackson. Jordan may be rusty, but within a week or two, Air 
will be a reality once again. 

Jordan’s return comes at a nice time for the N.B.A., which has 
its own labor worries and image problems. But pro basketball 
doesn’t need him as much as baseball does. Having turned off mil- 
lions of fans and dissed the President of the United States, base- 
ball has lost the most famous athlete in the world. His declaration 
that he was through was not merely the retirement of a 32-year- 
old Double-A outfielder. It was one more Edgar Allan Poe story 
for the game. Vincent Price would be a perfect choice for the com- 
missioner, First of all, he has had experience with this kind of hor- 
ror. Second of all, he too is dead. z 
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Now the hardest thing 
about shipping is mastering the complexities 
of the double clic. 


Introducing FedEx Ship, 


the revolutionary new desk- 





top shipping software from 
FedEx. Now with FedEx Ship, you can handle 
virtually any aspect of shipping a package with 


just a tew clicks of your mouse. 
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[ sing your modem, the software connects your 


computer directly to FedEx. It creates shipping 





labels and prints them on 
your own laser 
printer. Maintains a data 
hase of your customers. Schedules pickups, 
tracks and confirms delivery of your packages. 
All faster and easier than ever before. Without so 
much as picking up the phone. FedEx Ship. 
Once you get the double click down, it’sa 
whole new way of shipping packages. Fora 

free copy of FedEx Ship software for Windows 


or Macintosh, just call 1-800-GO-FEDEX? 


FedEx 


Federal Express 


Our Most Important Package Is Yours? 
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50 miles a day. PAUU UR TICSER (eres xe ag s. Mountains. 
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es, unlike the other 

members of the Saturn Cycling 
Team, manager Tom Sc huler 
gets to tool around in a Saturn 
SW2. Air conditioning. A place 
to put your drink. That's the 
way to spend a race day. 

Actually, this ironman- 
turned-businessman has earned a 
cushy ride. A pro cyclist tor ten 
years, Tom’s spent the last season 
guiding the Saturn team to its 


most success! ul season ever. 





The cyclists put 20,000 miles 


a year on their two-wheelers but 
Tom puts four times that many on 
his Saturn in strenuous conditions. 
Yet, with a 16-valve dual-over- 
head-cam engine that produces 
124 horsepower and even an 
electronically controlled automatic 
transmission that adjusts to difler- 
ent driving conditions—the wagon 
is ready to ride every day. 


Yeah, until a bicycle otters 


lumbar suppor t, armrests and 


q 


wipers, Tom will take the 


Saturn any day. Anyone 





for another hill? SATURN 
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